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Though the logic is clearly faulty, the 


phrase “it has to happen yesterday” is understood by most 
businesspeople. That's why Microsoft gives you a complete 
set of software building blocks that can be rapidly 
assembled, reconfigured, and reassembled according to 
your situation. From mission-critical operating system 
software like the Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Server family 
to powerful business software such as the Microsoft .NET 
Enterprise Server family, all Microsoft software is designed 
to be flexible enough to help you quickly meet whatever 
the “do it yesterday” world of business sends your way. Visit 


microsoft.com/business 





500 Stocks. 11 Industries. One way to see them all. 


Now you can get a complete 
overview of the market, stock 
by stock and sector by sec- 


tor. Fidelity.com now features © 


SmartMoney.com’s Map of 
the Market. It’s color coded, 
to show you what the market 
thinks is hot, cold or somewhere 
in between. Then with one click, 
you can access information 





Fidelity.com 





about each stock — breaking 
news, rating changes, quotes, 
earnings estimates — you 
name it. 

Map of the Market is just one 
more innovative way we help 
guide you to smarter trading 
decisions. For more information, 
visit Fidelity.com/research today 


and see yourself succeeding. 
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Map of the Market 
@ Fidelity.com 


« View the performance of more than 500 stocks in a single glance 


e See what's hot and what's not 
e Discover which sectors are most active 
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TEVE LOPEZ’S AMERICA: The Single-Doctor HMO 
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DREIGN POLICY: Just Like Dear Old Dad 

Jas George W. Bush’s first military action a routine strike 
yainst Saddam Hussein—or a sign of a harder line to come? 
he War Next Time? An old memo on Iraq may hold clues 


REQUENT FLYER: Outspanning Greenspan? 
»shua Cooper Ramo on economics whiz John Taylor 


ACCIDENTS: Submarine Havoc 

How a collision off Hawaii humiliated the 
Navy and threatened Japan’s government 
Driving a Sub: Douglas Waller in a Trident 
YASSER ARAFAT: Waiting Time 

His archenemy has become master of 
Israel. What now for the Palestinians? 





APSTER: Freedom Has a Price 
court ruling leaves the music service struggling to survive 
ree Tunes: Chris Taylor on where to look next 


IEWPOINT: Why the Billionaires Are Wrong 
Yaniel Kadlec on how they can afford the estate tax but we can’t 
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A funny thing happened on 
Bill Clinton's road to 
retirement. Actually, several 
funny things. And now the 
former President is in a 
familiar position: damage 
control. Also, a look at the 
pardons, Marc Rich, that 
library and a day in the life of 
Hillary Clinton 


THE SUPREME COURT: Off the Bench? 
Two Justices may want to retire soon. That may lead to the 
biggest confirmation brawls Bush will see 


TECHNOLOGY: This Bot’s for You! 
This year the toy business’s best friend is the robot. 
And it comes in every shape and size 
Battlebots: Comedy Central’s hot new show 


BEHAVIOR: Electroshock Is Back - 
The treatment has been updated, butisit 


really safe? : 
EDUCATION: Kiss Those SATs Goodbye! 
The University of California joins other schools 
dropping the test 


MUSIC: It’s not all about Eminem. Much of the time, rock is a 
way baby-boom parents and their kids can connect 

Rocking with Dad: a boomer’s kid remembers 

ART: Alfred Stieglitz, the great missionary of modernism 
SHOW BUSINESS: A battle of the British bands 

SHORT TAKES: Judy Garland’s life; John Grisham’s youth 








PERSONAL TIME 
PEOPLE: Puffy’s unfunny Valentine; Leona’s broken heart 
ESSAY: Bruce Handy and Glynis Sweeny’s real-life Oscars 


COVER: Photograph by Brigitte Stelzer—Gamma 
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10,000 CASES OF ENGINE OIL 


Everything that can be bought and sold is getting online. 


The world’s dependence on e-commerce is increasing exponentially. 


Small wonder there's a massive increase in demand for 
the superfast, superbroad global optical network. 


Small wonder there’s such a demand for Corning 
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F YOU'VE VISITED A DOCTOR 

anytime recently, you know 

the routine. You wait an 

hour for a 10-minute once- 
over, and you can’t get an as- 
pirin tablet or a Band-Aid—let 
alone a referral—without six 
bean counters and a dozen pa- 
per pushers eyeballing your 
entire medical history. 

In the one-traffic-light 
Northern California town of 
Winters (pop. 5,300), one doc- 
tor has said no to all that. 
“Why in the world should you 
have to fill out a referral form 
and wait for approval when 


you know the approval is | 


guaranteed?” asks Bill Davis, 
who got tired of treating pa- 
tients as they whizzed by on 
the managed-care assembly 





line. “There’s no value placed | 


on your relationship with your 
patients. It’s all on how much 
money you generate.” 

Davis’ ranting is aimed at 
the entire industry rather than 
just his ex-employer. But it 
made him the resident bad boy 
at Sutter West Medical Group, 
part of a health-care system 


8 


with 5,000 physicians in North- 
ern California. There are cer- 
tain realities no doctor loves, 
says Sutter spokeswoman Nan- 
cy Turner. “But they pretty 
much live with it and accept it 
as the state of medicine today.” 

Not Davis. He was so fed 
up by the time he quit Sutter 
last June, he was prepared to 
get out of medicine altogether 
and go teach high school. But 
the town of Winters, which ex- 
ists in another time, wouldn't 
let him. 

Davis, who had his own 
practice before joining Sutter 
in 1994, often rode through 
town on his bicycle to see how 
patients were getting on with 
their new crutches or re- 
sponding to a change in med- 
ication. He had driven pa- 
tients to the hospital and 
grieved with the families of 
the dead and dying. “I can’t 
tell you the number of times 
he came to my house in the 
middle of the night because 
my daughter was sick,” says 
Debbie Hayes. 

And so when he walked out 








The Single-Doctor HMO 


A small town dumps its provider for a rebel medic 


the door of his Sutter office for 
the last time, townsfolk were 
there by the dozens to thank 
him for taking a stand. They 
also swarmed meetings to fig- 
ure out how to keep him. 
“There’s a tradition of people 
taking care of each other in this 
town,” says walnut rancher Joe 
Martinez, 53, who came up 
with the idea of a nonprofit 


Davis on house call 


health-care foundation owned 
and operated by the residents 
of Winters. With guess who as 
resident physician. 

Several fund raisers later, 
they were on their way. Car- 
penters, electricians and any- 
body who knew how to do any- 
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Davis and his patients 

struggle to keep the practice afloat 
thing pitched in to rehab the 
abandoned shoe-repair shop 
on Main Street. On Oct. 1, with 
$50,000 in the kitty, the Win- 
ters Health Care Foundation 


| was a bricks-and-mortar reali- 


ty, accepting all forms of pay- 
ment, including food, services, 


| 10v’s and cash, but absolutely, 
| positively, no HMO insurance. 
z| Right here would be the per- 

fect spot to plug in the happy 
>| ending so we could all stand up 
| and cheer. But there is no end- 
| ing yet, and in some respects 
=| this venture is a test of whether 


a doctor can survive without 
putting a dollar sign or a clock 
on a patient’s needs. 

Start-up costs have put the 


| clinic in a hole, and getting re- 





imbursement for treatment of 
low-income patients with med- 
ical insurance has been a pre- 
dictable nightmare. Loyal pa- 
tients like Debra Ramos are 
paying cash, even though they 
have HMO insurance they could 
use at Sutter West. “But I don’t 
know how long I can afford 
that,” says Ramos. 

“We are struggling right 
now, but I think we're about to 
turn a corner,” says Martinez, 
chairman of the foundation, 
which still gets a trickle of 
contributions at 23 Main Street, 
Winters, Calif. 95694 
(WBDavis@Davis.com). “Dr. 
Davis and his wife Wendy 
[the currently unpaid ex- 
ecutive director of the 
clinic] have put it on the 
line for us, and we have to 
all pitch in and fight for 
them.” 

Davis hasn't yet 
drawn a salary. But it 
was a happy doc who 
made a house call last 
week to check on chron- 
ically ill roommates Ra- 
mon Castellanos and Edwin 
Giezendanner. “I don’t know 
where all this is going to lead,” 
Davis says. “But I’m tired of 
doing the wrong things as a 


| doctor. I want to do the right 


things for a while and just 
hope it works out.” w 
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A New Breed by PORSCHE 
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NOW... 
GRUNDIG ais You Tune in the World 


Timeless elegance Inspired by the legendary Porsche 911, the Grundig 
Worldband exhibits the same purity of line that has made the 911 a 
timeless classic. The smell of New Car Leather and the expertly stitched 
case embodies the meticulously crafted control panel with its smooth, 
recessed speaker grill and deeply sculptured buttons. This Porsche is a 
pleasure to operate 


Sensitive handling...Wake-up...to sports and talk radio on AM; 
soothing stereo on FM; or icra larlelaremialelaay yl Miseliim-[celelacem tal 
world. “Meter” button lets you select and scan all 13 international 
shortwave bands from 2.3-26.1 MHz 


Travel the world with a Porsche and listen to international broadcasts 
from exotic foreign capitals such as Havana, Moscow, and Tokyo without 
getting clobbered by static and interference from adjacent stations 
Choose from scan, manual tuning, 20 programmable memory locations 
or direct keypad frequency entry to find the precise station that suits 
your mood. With quartz dual-alarm clock, sleep timer, headphones, 
Pare M(scleal-lamolce)(cradiy-Me-1i-Mm calm Claviarel(e Mi Velalelel-lale Muir ¢-te-lamle(oc) 
traveling partner. Grundig offers a 30-day money-back refund of the 
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handling, and a one-year warranty. 
tunes in the world 


For information on all Grundig radios, visit 
our web site: www.grundigradio.com 
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TO ORDER, 


CALL US TOLL-FREE: 1-800-793-6542 Ext. TIME1 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
We accept Visa, MasterCard, American Express, Discover 
To order by mail, send credit card number and expiration date or check or money 
order for $149.95 plus $10 shipping and handling and tax, if applicable to 


GRUNDIG DIRECT, 3520 Haven Ave., Unit L 
Redwood City, CA 94063 


California residents, please add 8.25% sales tax. Canadian residents, please add 
7% GST (US$). Credit cards: applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment 
Allow 2-4 weeks for shipment. We cannot ship to a P.O. Box 
Please indicate the product you are ordering, quantity desired, 
and a daytime phone number 
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Health Tips: Mimi Singer reads 
regularly to keep on top of medicine 


News You Can Live By G1 
Consumer-health newsletters are 
feeding medical advice to a hungry 
population of aging Americans 


Quebec City’s Ice Hotel G3 
Here today and gone by spring, it’s 
like no other hotel in North America 
Q&A G4 
Mitch Albom talks about his life 
after Tuesdays with Morrie 


Just Say No: Albom has turned 
down sequels—and bumper sti 


CONTRIBUTORS 


VALERIE MARCHANT, writing in her 
chilly bedroom at the Ice Hotel, 
returned to her native province to 
“spend a night in a fairy-tale place” 
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If you're over 60, 






you should know 


the warning signs 






of osteoporosis. 





Unfortunately, 





there aren't any. 







The fact is, if you're 60 or older, there's 
a nearly 1 in 2 chance you have osteo- 
porosis. But early on, osteoporosis is a 
silent disease, So you may not see any 
signs. However, eventually it can lead to 
broken bones or the disfiguring dowa- 
ger’s hump. The good news is, if osteo- 
porosis is detected early enough, its 
effects may be prevented 













A simple, painless exam called a Bone 
Density Test can measure the health 
of your bones. Ask your healthcare pro- 
fessional if this test should be part 

of your health evaluation, like your mam- 
mogram and Pap smear. Because 

if your bones are thinning, there are 
treatment options that can help 
strengthen them, and let you continue 

to lead an active, independent life 


















Ask your doctor if a Bone 
Density Test is right for you. 
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WITH OVER 10,000 NAPA AUTOCARE CENTERS NATIONWIDE, IT’S LIKE 
TAKING A CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN WITH YOU WHEREVER YOU GO. 


With ¢ r LO.000 NAPA AutoCa 


find quality NAPA parts and ASE-certified techy 
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| How to Get Healthier 

4 44No amount of tinkering with DNA 
is going to prevent heart attacks or 
cancer unless people know how to 
change their behavior.77 


JESSIE C, GRUMAN 





“REPAIRING THE DAMAGE” [HEALTH, FEB. 5] 
was a balanced, informative and timely 
report. While continuing research into 
lifestyle activity will contribute to even 
more realistic recommendations, your 
story provided a helpful summary of 
where we are to date. I would add three 
additional considerations. First, we must 
begin to align the notion of fun with ac- 
tivity that is inherently health promoting. 
Second, we must acknowledge that risk- 
related behaviors usually have devel- 
oped over several years and that it takes 
time to adopt new, healthier habits. Fi- 


nally, beginning any healthy lifestyle 

change can lead to one of the greatest 
motivators of all—hope. 

Gary D. GILMORE 

La Crosse, Wis. 


YOU HAVE DONE A GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE 
by reminding people—who, one hopes, 
will read “Repairing the Damage” while 
riding an exercise bike—that it is never 
too late to adopt simple habits to main- 
tain health and delay the onset of chron- 
ic diseases. Half of all Americans will die 
prematurely of something that is easily 








preventable, and about half of us are liv- 
ing with a chronic disease that can be 
managed with the right combination of 
healthy behaviors. Your article com- 
mendably suggested that while there are 
easy steps to take, there is no single an- 
swer to disease. Gene therapy is a 
breathtaking advance, but no amount of 
tinkering with DNA is going to prevent 
heart attacks or cancer unless people 
know how to change their behavior. 
Jessie C. GRUMAN 
Washington 


THOSE OF US WHO WORK IN HOSPITALS 
rarely see people who don’t smoke, don’t 
drink or aren't overweight, or people 
who exercise and wear seat belts. Those 
who adopt a good lifestyle soon find that 
it can be a fun adventure and that ener- 
getic, sexy bodies are not that far away. 
Russ H. CARTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I AM DISAPPOINTED THAT YOUR COVER 
presented a life of excess food, alcohol 
and tobacco as fun. What is fun about 
hangovers, smoker's cough and feeling 
fat and bloated after a heavy meal? Feel- 
ing exhilarated after a good run or bike 
ride, feeling satisfied after a meal of 





NEW FROM BOSE 


The Instant Flight 


UpGrade. 


Good for Any Seat, Any Flight, Any Time. 


Introducing the New Bose 
QuietComfort™ Acoustic Noise 


Cancelling® Headset 
Upgrade your next flying experience — on any airline, 





in any seat — with comfortable high-performance 
noise reduction and better in-flight audio. Whether 
it's engine noise, wind noise, or background chatter, 
this headset detects unwanted noise and virtually 
eliminates it. And, Acoustic Noise Cancelling head- 
set technology can greatly improve the way you feel 
during and at the end of your flight 


Travel Quietly and Comfortably. 
Thanks co proprietary Bose TriPort™ headset tech- 
nology, also found in our world-renowned aviation 
headsets for pilocs, these new Bose Acoustic Noise 
Cancelling headsets provide unmatched full spectrum 
wee noise reduction. In-flight movies 
and music can be heard like 
never before, and in-flight noise 





is dramatically reduced with che 
flick of a switch. And, the head- 
set's so comfortable, you may 





even forget you have it on 


"the airplane roar became a whisper...” — Boston Globe, 10/99 


2001 Bose Corporstic 
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“Lamallmene payment plan cue to be combuned wth any other offer or apphed t 
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Bose Technology Makes It Possible. 
With advanced TriPort headset technology, the earcup 
acoustics and electronics work cogether for better noise 
reduction and less headband force. The result is a supe- 
rior combination of acoustic, electronic and ergonomic 
technologies for a new standard in noise reduction - 
and the audio quality you've come to expect from 


Bose, the most respected name in sound 


The Bose 30-Day, No-Risk Guarantee. 
The new QuietComfort Acoustic Noise Cancelling 
headset is available directly from Bose for just $299. Ir 
comes complete with a small battery pack, belt clip, 
carry bag, and a 30-day money-back guarantee. To take 
advantage of our 12-monch interest-free payment plan, 
which lets you make 12 payments of just $24.91’, call 


1-800-535-2073, extension Q1000. 


Outside the United States, call 508-766-1099, ext 
Q1000. Or, come visit us at www.bose.com/q 1000, 
or fill in and mail the coupon to upgrade 







your next flight. If you're not com- 
pletely satisfied, simply return 

the headset for a full refund, 
no questions asked 


prevaost purchaser and avadable 








What if you could do all your 
banking and investing in one place? 


The Money Manager Account uniquely combines the earnings potential of investing with the convenience of checking. Which doesn't 
just simplify your financial life. It helps you earn more because it keeps your everyday checking money continually invested through 
Banc of America Investment Services, Inc.” Plus, you have access to stocks, bonds and thousands of mutual funds from fund families like 
Alliance, Van Kampen, Janus, and Nations Funds. A Money Manager Account offers unmatched convenience, too. Including online investing. 
No wonder it was rated #1 by Smart MoneyWant to learn more? Stop by a banking center, call 1.800.446.0907 or visit www.bankofamerica.com. 
Simplifying your financial world with one account? Why not? - —_———— — 


Bank of America. 
anko merica. cdl 


Banc of America Investment Services, Inc” 
Investment products provided by Banc of America Investment Services, Inc.: 





[Are not FDIC insured * May lose value ¢ Are not bank guaranteed | 


Banc of America Investment Services, Inc., is a nonbank subsidiary of Bank of America, N.A., is a registered broker dealer and a member NASD and SIPC 

Nations Funds Distributor: Stephens Inc. which is not affiliated with Bank of America, N.A.. is not a bank, and securities offered by it are not guaraniced by any ‘ red by the FDIC, Stephe 

member NYSE, SIPC. Banc of America isors, Inc., an affiliate of Bank of Amenca, N.A., performs investment advisory and other serv ones Punts hb services. For more co 

formation on the twutual funds listed, inchading charges and expenses, please contact your Banc of America Investment Services, Inc ve for a current prosp ea he prospectus carefully 
send money 





Money, a joi of Hearst Communications, Inc. and Dow Jones & Company. In July 1999, Smart Maney selected th ct management account in the hank category on the following criteria 
few lowest minimum balances; greatest ATM availability; highest moncy market returns; easiest-to-use Web sites; cur ce hotlines, and clearest account stalements 
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good night’s sleep are much more fun. 
Americans need to know that a life of 
healthy living is extremely rewarding, 
not drudgery. Attitudes about what 
makes a good life must change before 
our bad habits do. 
DIANE LEVANDOSKI 
Dallas, Pa. 


1 COMMEND TIME FOR ITS EFFORTS TO 
promote healthy lifestyles and for the 
message that it’s never too late to start 
caring for body and mind. The cover of 
this issue, however, seemed at odds with 
these positive messages. Smoking and 
drinking, it claims, are “fun,” while the 
sweat suit-clad “healthier” alternative is 
not. That dichotomy undermines TIME’s 
message by perpetuating questionable 
ideas of recreation. We can all be pleased 
that there are ways to “undo the damage” 
that causes heart disease, cancer and di- 
abetes. But a medical focus should not 
blind us to other social problems. Your 
cover struck me as more likely to exacer- 
bate than undo those problems. 

JiLt N. RAPPOPORT 

Charlottesville, Va. 


I AM 30 YEARS OLD, AND I HAVE BEEN 
overweight all my adult life. I found it 
disappointing that your article neglected 
to delve into the motivating factors be- 
hind poor lifestyle habits. You failed to 
mention that unless the driving issues 
that lead to gluttonous behavior are dealt 
with, the suggested solutions are certain 
to have the life-span of most fad diets. 
LUTHER MACE 
Los Angeles 


WHILE IT IS TRUE THAT IT IS “NEVER TOO 
late to eat right,” your comment that di- 
etitians have “harangued us to lower the 
amount of fat in our diet” is not accurate. 
Dietitians have been instructing people 
for years not only to lower fat but also to 
limit saturated fats and increase omega- 
3 fatty acids. Dietitians encourage people 
to make lifestyle changes that will help 
improve their quality of life. These 
changes require time and effort and are 
not the quick fixes people like to hear 
about and the media like to write about. 
JOAN STEWART 

Mount Holly, N.J. 


Clinton's Latest Scandal 


CLINTON KNEW JUST WHAT HE WAS DOING 
when he pardoned supersleaze Marc 
Rich [NATION, Feb. 5]. It was a terrible 
confirmation of Clinton’s sneakiness 








and ultimate lack of trustworthiness. In 
the end, it’s all about Clinton. Maybe 
with his newfound free time Clinton 
can have a good, long sit-down with 
himself and see the price he’s paid and 
why he inspires so much disgust. As for 
newly freed billionaire Rich, he would 
be well advised to hold off on his long- 
awaited dream to stroll down Fifth 
Avenue and “wave to his friends”; he 
should sit tight in his luxurious fortress 
in Switzerland. 

REED BIRNEY 

New York City 


IF CLINTON’S PARDON OF MARC RICH 
stinks, then how much greater is the 
stench of President Bush’s proposed 
tax giveaway of $1.6 trillion, most of 
which will go to the wealthiest Ameri- 
cans? Bush’s proposed tax cut is 32,000 


YOU WANNABE? 
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moderation and feeling rested after a | 


times as great as Rich’s $50 million tax 

swindle. In essence, Bush wants to 

save thousands of Marc Riches from 

the tiresome chore of having to cheat 
on their taxes. 

Jor HEAPHEY 

Greencastle, Ind. 


YOU MENTIONED THAT CLINTON IS LISTEN- 

ing to Simon and Garfunkel’s Greatest 

Hits. Let’s hope that all we hear from the 
former President is The Sound of Silence. 

RANDY BRESS 

Hermitage, Pa. 


RICH STOLE UMPTEEN MILLION DOLLARS 
that he owed in taxes and got away with 
it, thanks to Clinton's presidential par- 
don, which was preceded by high-level 
lobbying from the likes of former Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak and King 
Juan Carlos of Spain. 

George W. Bush stole an election ina 
nation of more than 260 million people 
and got away with it, thanks to Florida of- 
ficials’ stonewalling. The moral distinc- 
tion between these two swindlers eludes 
me. Either put both of them in prison or 
permit both to continue operating with 
complete impunity. 

RuTH Amy Litt LAUFER 
New York City 


Bush's First “Baby” Steps 


RE BUSH’S FIRST “DREAM WEEK” IN OFFICE 
[NatIon, Feb. 5]: Perhaps all that chum- 


| miness among the White House, Con- 


gress and the press is preventing you 
from noticing that millions of Americans 
have been horrified every time they have 
opened the newspaper these past couple 
of weeks. Relaxing EPA standards to ac- 
commodate the energy crisis? Removing 
funds from international organizations 
that promote reproductive choice? Mud- 
dying those silly constitutional waters 
that separate church and state? Bush 
may be garnering “pretty good reviews” 
from a conservative Congress, but he's 
preaching to the choir. Don’t forget the 
rest of us. 
WENDY KAREN MAYER 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


REDUCE FUNDING TO SCHOOLS WHERE 
the students are already struggling? 
Doesn't it occur to anyone that this will 
increase the problems? What are we go- 
ing to do later with the children who are 
stuck at these schools? Build more jails 
for them? Is this compassionate conser- 
vatism? Bush’s school-funding cuts and 
grants for character education are simply 
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You Can Help 
Select a 
National Symbol 


New for the first time, the 

Arbor Day Foundation is 
making it possible for ev- 
eryone to vote for a national 
symbol--America’s National 
Tree. Go online now at ar- 
borday.org and cast your 
vote. The voting ends mid- 
night, the day before 
National Arbor Day, the last 
Friday in April. 

If you don’t have Internet 
access you can write your 
selection on a three by five 
card and send it to: National 
Tree, The National Arbor 
Day Foundation, Nebraska 
City, NE 68410. 

We’re looking for a very 
special tree. The best repre- 
sentative for all of America’s 
magnificent trees. Go online 
now at arborday.org and 
make your selection. Be part 
of history. 

America has the grandest 
trees on earth-the largest, 
the oldest, and, we think 
the most beautiful. Be part 
of history. Vote for Ameri- 
ca’s National Tree. 


The National 
Arbor Day Foundation® 








another poorly disguised gift to his rich 

friends at the expense of the rest of us. Vir- 

tually all poorly performing schools are in 

poverty-stricken areas, and top perform- 
ers are mostly where the rich live. 

TOM BRADLEY 

Poway, Calif. 


King of the Crooners 


AS A LIFELONG BING CROSBY FAN, I FOUND 
your review of Gary Giddins’ new biog- 
raphy [Booxks, Feb. 5] quite satisfying. 
Your critic says justice has been done to 
Bing at last. It’s about time. Crosby was 
arguably this country’s greatest all- 
around entertainer. He was certainly the 
most versatile. 

The sales of his recordings (including 
more No. | hits, by far, than either Elvis 
Presley or the Beatles had) were astro- 
nomical. He was Hollywood’s biggest 
box-office draw for five consecutive years 
in the ’30s, and if dollars are adjusted for 
inflation, he was the third biggest box- 
office draw in motion-picture history. He 
was also a dominant (perhaps the domi- 
nant) radio personality from the mid-’30s 
to the mid-’50s. Despite these accom- 
plishments, almost no one (including 
TIME) gave Bing more than passing men- 
tion when all those “100 best of the cen- 
tury” lists were being cranked out— 
which proved to me that most of the 
people who cooked up the lists were too 
young for the job. 


Rosert H. HANDY 
Waverly, Ohio 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Daily reviews of the 





smart tips on how to 
find, apply to and pay 
for the school that best 
meets your needs. To 
order, call toll free 1-888-838-5420 or 
go to our website time.com/bestcollege 








Ailing Aircraft 
AS I READ YOUR ARTICLE “WOUNDED OS- 
prey” [Nation, Feb. 5], an old saying 
kept popping into my mind: “Necessity is 
the mother of invention.” What necessi- 
tates the use of this aircraft? The cold war 
is over, and we are not at war. So why is 
the military so careless with the lives of 
those who must take the risk of flying the 
Osprey? This nation put a man on the 
moon in less time than it has taken to get 
this aircraft off the ground with doors 
that open and functional cooling-heating 
and communications systems. Some- 
times the art of being a great leader is 
knowing when to cut your losses and get 
out. Do we have that great leadership 
now? Or will we continue to be the fools 
rushing in where angels fear to tread? 
PATRICK J. MARSTALL 
Emporia, Kans. 


Voluptuous Vocabulary 


I HAD A CRAZY ENGLISH TEACHER IN HIGH 
school who insisted that we memorize very 
strange vocabulary words, like callipygian. 
Thank you for proving to me that those 
weren't wasted lessons. Your reference to 
Jennifer Lopez as “the callipygian queen” 
was classic [PEOPLE, Feb. 5]. You’ve got to 
love an adjective that means having a 
beautifully proportioned posterior! 
JAMEs W. CRILLY 
Chicago 
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é4Millions of votes are 
thrown out in election after 
election in this country. 
Now that’s a story. 97 
ANDREW LACK, 
president of NBC News, at a 
congressional hearing on 
the networks’ election-night 
miscalls 


44‘This is not jihad. This is 
strictly business.’ 7 

ESSAM AL RIDI, 
quoting ex-boss Osama bin 
Laden at the trial of terrorists 
accused of conspiring to blow 
up two U.S. embassies at 
bin Laden’s behest 


44If it doesn’t make sense, 
you should find for the 
defense. 7? 
JOHNNIE COCHRAN, 
legal eagle defending Sean 
(Puffy) Combs on gun charges 


44We will fight them in the 
air, land and sea, and their 
aggression will achieve 
nothing but failure. 7? 


OFFICIAL IRAQI STATEMENT, 
broadcast on Iraqi TV following 
U.S. and British air strikes 10 
years after the Gulf War—as the 
paper Qadissiya declared George 
W. Bush the “son of the snake” 


es: Washingtor t; Chicago Tribune; NY] New 





A REAL DISCONNECT Revolutionary or reprobate? Shawn Fanning’s Napster 
may have brought music to the masses by enabling them to download songs from 
the Net for free, but a court of appeals ruled that the practice violates copyright laws 
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STEVEN SODERBERGH 
Director gets Oscar nominations 
for Traffic and Brockovich. Drugs 
and busts big with Academy 


THEODORE OLSON 
Payback time. Defended W.’s 
election before Supreme Court, 
now tapped as Solicitor General 


~~ Album of No. 1 hits tops 34 





nations’ charts. So that's 
what the kids are listening to 


& 


BILLY ELLIOT 

Miramax-hyped Chocolat gets 
Oscar nomination over 
sugarcoated Brit flick 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM OF ART 
Tax $$ for nude black female 
Jesus in Yo Mama's Last Supper 
gives Giuliani acid reflux redux 


CRUZ BUSTAMANTE 

Calif. Lt. Gov. uses N word in 
Black History Month speech. 
Are all state’s bulbs dim? 
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Wn ore Ce 
1 in 200 Chance of an individual To Do and Ton Shows 
tax return being audited by the rrs 9 


last year 
1 in 60 Chance of being audited annual Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show descended on New York City last week. 


in 1996 Though their participants probably never crossed paths, Notebook 
Se ee | observes that playthings, pleats and pooches do have a lot in common. prem, 
’ 
~ Z 


$6 million-12 million | GOULICm i. 


Amount George W. Bush’s FASHION WEEK 


Fes: 2001 FASHION WEEK, THE AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL TOY FAIR AND THE 125TH 
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Ba eaten AE his Maquillage for 
* heirs oe = phos mannequins 

5 5 ul » ects » te 

succeeds in repealing the estate tax one eow A biich 

alli. HIH needs brushing 
$10 million-45 million Amount seven Tadan 
Dick Cheney’s heirs could gain Alexa offers girls 
style commentary, 


2 Percentage of estates in the U.S. such as, “Your hair 
large enough to qualify for the estate tax | iS wow-a-licious!” 


25,500 Number of genes 


that make up a mustard plant 


30,000 Number of genes 


that make up a human being 


70,000 Number of 


questions asked in January 
about Britney Spears on the 
website Ask Jeeves 





ROBERT FOOTHORAP—AP 


F 97 Percentage of people who asked to 
© see pictures of Spears 


CELEBRITY SIGHTINGS 
FASHION WEEK Monica 

: Lewinsky, handbag designer 
3 Percentage of people who asked to | 


DOG SHOW Amy Tan showed 
see song lyrics one of her Yorkshire terriers 
TOY FAIR Richard Simmons’ : 
RS; Wall Street Journal: Science News: Ask Jeeves “One Pound at a Time” doll . 
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1S CHARACTER A CONSTANT? We put Bill Clinton on 
our cover as “The Incredible Shrinking President” in 
1993; a hint of things to come: 

“While the staff can be blamed for some of the 
confusion, even his closest advisers insist that 
Clinton is a big part of the problem. ‘A lot of it can’t 
be laid at anyone's doorstep but his own,’ said one 
last week. Democratic Party elders admit to being 
stunned by Clinton's judgment lately. Having his 
$200 haircut and allowing a Hollywood producer to 
work out of a White House office and then 
intervene on behalf of friends to win White House 
air-charter business have done serious damage to 
his public standing. ‘The best politician the 


Democratic Party has turned up in a long time 
turns out to have a tin ear,’ said a longtime 
friend. ‘He has squandered his moral 
authority with a lot of this stuff. It leads 
people to say, “This man isn't really a 
populist; he is a phony, a fraud.” And though 
this perception is completely wrong in 
substance, it is enormously damaging and 
has to be dealt with. He has to regain the 
moral authority to call people to sacrifice.’ ... 
If he fails to adjust quickly, he will confirm the 
widespread belief that the biggest problem 
with the Clinton presidency is Clinton 
himself.” —By Michael Duffy, June 7, 1993 
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TOY FAIR The always-in-style rocking horse 
DOG SHOW Tallyho! American foxhound chases 
and nabs Best of Breed 


FASHION WEEK Ralph Lauren's cavalry jacket 
goes straight from city street to stable 


MARK LENNIMAN—AP 





im TRENDS IN FUR 
DOG SHOW Best in 
Show proves it 
never went out of 
style 
FASHION WEEK Sean 
John causes a 
furor over fur—a 
lynx tail wrap with 
lamb suede sweats 

| TOY FAIR My Pet 

| Monster wears it 

| well 
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FASHION WEEK Evian and r 
EVEREADY 


cigarettes 
TOY FAIR Batteries 


DOG SHOW Sausages, liver, 
even Oreo kibbles 
‘n' bits 


TOYMAX 


Bena 
FASHION WEEK Average model, size 4; 
American woman, size 12-plus 
>URPOS DOG SHOW Dogs much better groomed 

: than their groomers 

TOY FAIR No one under 18 allowed 
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THE CLUBHOUSE Whether you call it a revolving 
door, musical chairs or politics as usual, the 
comings and goings of the board of directors at 
Electronic Data Systems Corp. proves partisanship 
runs only so deep. 

e Ross Perot founds EDS in 1962, sells it to GM in 
1984, resigns from its board in 1986 

e Perot announces run for presidency (February 
1992), taking on Bill Clinton and President 

George H.W. Bush, whose Secretary of Defense 

is Richard Cheney and whose Secretary of State 
is James Baker Ill 

e Due in part to votes won by Perot, Bush loses to 
Clinton/Gore (November 1992) 


NSON—TIMEPIX 


THE WHITE HOUSE 











CYNTHIA J 


SHELLY KATZ—TIMEPIX 
F ALLAN— AP, KAREN BALLARD 
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RUBBING 


« Baker and Cheney join EDS board (June 1996) 

e Clinton names William Daley Secretary of 
Commerce (December 1996) 

e Daley tapped to chair Gore campaign (July 2000) 
e George W. Bush names Dick Cheney his V.P. 
candidate (August 2000) 

« Cheney resigns his seat on the EDS board of 
directors (August 2000) 

e Baker heads Bush legal team during contentious 
_ Florida recount (November 2000) 

& « Bush becomes President, Cheney V.P. January 2001) 
Daley takes the EDS board seat that had been 
vacated by Cheney (February 2001). He will serve 
alongside James Baker 






Everyone Is Going on 
Strike ... Except You Guys 


WHEN THE WHO WANTS TO BE A 
MILLIONAIRE writers (yes, there are 
writers) joined the Writers Guild of 
America in December, they got 
something in the bargain besides slightly 
higher wages, increased medical benefits 
and the possibility of meeting Bruce 
Vilanch at union meetings. They also got a 
very special exemption. If the guild does 
indeed go on strike May 1, as most people 
expect, the Millionaire scribes can keep 
pumping out the trivia 
anyway. That’s because 
the wea is betting that 
by allowing the aBc 
powerhouse to 
dominate three (or 
more) nights a week 
while the other writer- 
depleted networks air 
repeats and increasingly lame reality 
shows, CBS, NBC and Fox will be forced to 
negotiate. “It’s a favored-nation clause,” 
explains Cheryl Rhoden, assistant 
executive director of Writers Guild West. 
“And it may get the attention of other 
companies.” While unions don’t normally 
favor one of its members over others, or 
allow some to go on working during a 
strike, they aren’t likely to get many 
complaints from the ranks. After all, it’s 
not like Seinfeld co-creator Larry David is 
threatened by guys writing trivia 
questions. Unless, of course, the question 
is “What 1998 movie did Larry David 
direct?” —By Joel Stein 








Host Regis Philbin 
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Feeling His Pain, Taking His M&M's 


TEP OFF. BILL CLINTON HAS DONE NOTHING WRONG, 
and y’all are just a bunch of player haters. Just be- 
cause the guy worked hard on his last day at the of- 
fice—a day most people would take a long farewell 
lunch and pretend to be touched by that We'll Miss 
You card signed by co-workers they don’t know— 
everyone is all over him. And if anyone knows what it is like 
to work hard and do your best and still get picked on by the 
media, it’s me. That’s mostly because 
I’m paranoid and self-aggrandizing, but 
still, it allows me to feel his pain. 

Sure, Clinton pardoned Marc Rich, 
a tax evader whose ex-wife donated 
tons to the Democratic Party and the 
Clinton library, but what kind of guy do 
you expect him to pardon? Republican 
carjackers who snubbed him in high 
school? Pardons by tradition are given 
to guilty people you like or at least 
served as Vice President under. And the 
argument that Rich didn’t deserve a 
pardon because he never served any 
time is simply untrue. This guy was 
married for 25 years to the woman who 
wrote Sister Sledge’s Frankie, which contains the lines “You 
walked me to the deli and/ we sat in the booth where it all be- 
gan./ I looked into your big eyes and/ I said to myself we 
could’ve had twins.” Marc Rich served his time. 

Clinton actually showed restraint with the pardons by not 
giving one to Michael Milken, Jonathan Pollard, Webb 
Hubbell and Ol’ Dirty Bastard. And, if he had wanted, he 
could have fought to pardon himself. And that’s the greatest 
pardon of all. 
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Yes, he took furniture from the White House. Of course he 
did. Think about what you steal from your job, and multiply it 
by White House. And those allegations about stealing linens, 
champagne flutes and toothpaste from Air Force One weren't 
even true, though they should have been. I was on Air Force 
One for one flight 3'2 years ago, and I’m still eating those 
M&M’s with the White House insignia on the box. I grabbed 
everything I could: cards, napkins, fruit and, in a fit of glee, 
Helen Thomas. After eight years, it was 
only natural that the Clintons got at- 
tached to certain items, such as sofas, 
an ottoman, a needlepoint rug and ab- 
solute power. 

The $100,000 speaking fee that 
Clinton took from Morgan Stanley may 
seem like a lot, but from an agent’s 
point of view, it was totally shortsight- 
ed. He could have pocketed a lot more 
if he had just packaged himself some- 
what differently. Bill Clinton Live at 
the Apollo could gross 10 times that 
with an extended run, not to mention 
the take he would get when HBO 
pieced together a one-hour special. It 
squeezed half an hour out of Margaret Cho material. 

Sure, the first office Clinton wanted in Manhattan was es- 
timated at $800,000 a year in rent, but when you figure the 
$1,300 a month I pay to live in this city with my girlfriend in 
a studio so small it often causes us to have sex by accident, I 
think it would have saved the taxpayer money in the long run 
to put a little square footage between Clinton and any assis- 
tants he hired. Plus he’s got to run the country from some- 
where. Trust me, this new guy ain’t going to be doingit. 





. |'ve heard that someone claims to 
Qs con the aateroid on which NAGA's 
spacecraft NEAR Shoemaker landed last 
week. Is that possible? 

, Although a 1967 U.N. treaty prohibits 

claims of sovereignty in space by 
countries, it may not apply to individuals. 
“That's my asteroid,” insists space-development consultant 
Gregory Nemitz of the potato-shaped rock, Eros. In a filing 
last March, Nemitz claimed the asteroid and 31 miles of space 
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THEN & NOW ASK DR. NOTEBOOK 








2001 Elton John set to duet 


1992 Elton John duets with around it. For now Nemitz welcomes NEAR, free of charge, but 
infamously homophobic with infamously homophobic he's hoping that someday, the rock 196 million miles from 

Ax! Rose in a tribute to Eminem for a performance Earth will prove a gold mine. He'd like to develop Eros for mining 
Freddie Mercury at the Grammys and tourism. Short of that, he says, he may auction it on eBay. 
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MARRIED. WILLIAM SHATNER, 69, re- 
tired Captain Kirk and former Priceline 
pitchman; to horse trainer ELIZABETH 
MARTIN, 42; in Lebanon, Ind. 


DIVORCING. PHYLICIA RASHAD, Cosby 
Show matriarch, and third husband 
AHMAD RASHAD, ex-Minnesota Viking 
and NBC sportscaster; in New York City. 


REVERSED. 1999 ruling by KANSAS STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION that eliminated 
the teaching of evolution as the central 


theory of human origin. By a 7-to-3 vote, |2 


the board restored evolution and the 
Big Bang to science-class curriculums. 


CRASHED. Two ARMY BLACK HAWK heli- 
copters, which “came in contact” and 
crashed 200 yds. apart while carrying 
out nighttime exercises, killing six sol- 
diers; in northern Oahu, Hawaii. 


CHARGED. JOSEPH MESA 
gR., 20, freshman at Gal- 
laudet University, a col- 
lege for the deaf; with two 
counts of felony murder; 
: in Washington. Mesa, a 
$ resident of Guam, dismayed and relieved 
a terror-stricken campus by admitting 
that robbery was his motive for killing 
two freshmen classmates in their dorms, 
one early this month with the victim’s 
own knife. The other, weak with cerebral 
palsy, was bludgeoned to death last year. 
Mesa had no criminal record and had 
planned to devote his career to the deaf. 








LESTON 


CHARGED IN ABSENTIA. ROBERT TUL- | = 


LOCH, 17, and JAMES PARKER, 16, as 
adults with first-degree murder for the 
January stabbing deaths of husband-and- 
wife Dartmouth College professors Half 
and Susanne Zantop in their secluded 
home; in Concord, N.H. Warrants were 
issued for the teens’ arrest. At a weekend 
news conference, authorities warned the 
pair should be considered dangerous and 
refused to comment on a motive. 


DIED. KHALID ABDUL MU- 
HAMMAD, 53, former Na- 
tion of Islam activist and 
personal assistant to Louis 
Farrakhan; reportedly from 
a brain hemorrhage; in 
Marietta, Ga. Farrakhan dismissed Mu- 
hammad in 1993 after the latter insulted 
Catholics, whites and gays, call- 
ing Jews “bloodsuckers” and ae 
the Pope “a no-good cracker.” 
As front man for the New Black 
Panthers in 1998, he led the con- 
tentious “Million Youth March” 
in New York City. 


DIED. LEWIS ARQUETTE, 65, ac- 
tor, musician and puppeteer 
who appeared in the film Best 
in Show and on TV’s Seinfeld, 
son of Tonight Show fixture 
Cliff (Charley Weaver) Ar- 
quette, and father of actors 
Rosanna, Richmond, Patricia, 
David and Alexis; of heart fail- 
ure; in Los Angeles. 





DIED. ROSALIE GWATHMEY, 
92, photographer of South- 
ern black life and mother 
of the architect Charles 
Gwathmey; in Amagan- 
sett, N.Y. In the 1940s, 


* Gwathmey chronicled the communities 


around her hometown of Charlotte, 
N.C. In 1951 she and a group of her 
New York colleagues, including Dor- 
othea Lange and Berenice Abbott, 
were deemed subversive, and in 1955, 
frustrated by the inhospitable atmos- 
phere, she threw out her negatives 
and walked away from her craft. For 
the rest of her life Gwathmey and the 
photographic community rarely cele- 
brated her work, until a 1994 show re- 
vived interest in her photographs of 
everyday Southern life. 
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using the remote 
d) Is keeping one 
eye on his 
tomcattin’ VCR 





3. D.A.R.E.'s new 
antidrug program 
emphasizes: 

a) Avoiding Andy 
Dick 

b) Questioning 


about drug use 
c) Getting high on 
geometry 

d) Porn and 
shoplifting 


preconceived ideas 


4. Anunauthorized 5.AUtah man, 91, 
book depicting was caught stealing: 
Tintininagaybaris a) 60 years’ worth 
called: of electricity from 
a) Tintinin Thailand the power company 
b) Tintin WillHave —_b) Marie Osmond's 
an Absolut and heart 

Cranberry, Please —__c) Hookers meant 
¢) Tintin Gets for the '02 Olympics 
Geaped ARONA |: ss eae 
d) Tintin Swore He e-¢ ‘e-p ‘q-€ 
Was 18 ‘2-Z ‘Q-T ‘SUaMSNV 


By Kathleen Adams, Amanda Bower, Val Castronovo, Randy Hartwell, Ellin Martens, Sora Song, Joel Stein and Josh Tyrangiel 
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Different. 


The Best Minivan Ever. 






All-new Dodge Grand Caravan 


Based on AMCI overall weighted 
evaluations of 2001 Grand Caravan vs. KKK KK 


similarly-equipped 2000 MY competitors. 
Call 800-4-A-DODGE for details. 


All-new Dodge Stratus Sedan 


Highest government frontal 
crash test rating for driver 
and front passenger. 





Just right. 


A million have 
Dodge Durango switched to 
| Dodge Truck. 


Just right power. 
Just right room. 
Just right payload. 
Just right towing. 








Dodge Ram 1500 


Is better. 






4 APR 
51000-52000 Cash Allowance 


on Select models. 


Dodge ® Different. 


800-4-A-DODGE or www.4adodge.com 


"Finance offer is for well-qualified buyers. Length of loan varies by model. Grand Caravan EX model excluded from offers. Offers currently scheduled to end 4/03/01. 
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Smelly pardons, 

sr saab gifts, deluxe 
offices—is this any 
way for a former 
President to behave? 


HEN A PRESIDENT LEAVES OFFICE 
we expect him to disappear for a 
while, cede the stage to the new 
guy, give us some time to forget 
why we weren't so sorry to see 
him go. Jimmy Carter returned 
to Plains, Ga., to nurse his 
wounds and work on his house; George Herbert 
Walker Bush disappeared to Houston, content to 
load his dishwasher and walk his dogs. But from 
the hour Bill Clinton’s successor was sworn in, 
the youngest former President in modern history 
made it clear that he didn’t intend to fade from 
view for even a minute. “I’m still here,” he de- 
clared as the jet engines revved at Andrews Air 
Force Base. “We're not going anywhere.” The 
almost spoken promise: Clinton would dominate 
the power salons of New York City, bask in ova- 
tions on the lecture circuit, run the Democratic 
Party and lead the opposition in the national de- 
bate over George W. Bush’s agenda. It would be 
a bold, triumphant new life. 

Instead, Clinton’s ex-presidency is shaping up 
to be a shriveled version of his presidency. As he 
copes with a new crop of scandals—the $190,000 
worth of going-away gifts, the $800,000-a-year 
midtown-Manhattan office suite he wanted to 
rent, the 177 last-minute clemencies he granted 
and, above all, the one he handed to fugitive bil- 
lionaire Mare Rich—Clinton’s new life feels like 
the old one, minus the power and the pulpit and 
the retinue of aides. His war room is a half-fur- 
nished Dutch Colonial in the New York suburbs; 
his lieutenant, a former White House valet named 
Oscar who keeps Clinton supplied with diet Coke 
while the ex-President dials through the numbers 
he has entered on his new, imperfectly mastered 
PalmPilot, calling to justify himself to his friends. 
Clinton’s red-faced rages over the Rich scandal 
have familiar themes: “setups,” overzealous 
prosecutors, unfair legal cases that never should 
have gone to indictment. What is hard to figure 
out is whether he is playing out his reasons for 
pardoning a fugitive or working through his per- 

In a slick p.r. move last week, 
Clinton looks at a Harlem office and gets mobbed 





23 


eel 


lobbied for Rich’s pardon but pushed 
harder for spy Jonathan Pollard 


sonal grudge against the legal sys- 
tem. Did he pardon Rich or him- 
self by proxy? Either way, sighs a 
comrade who answered the 
phone recently to find the 42nd 
President of the U.S. on the other 
end of the line, “you get tired of 
listening to it.” 

A meteorologist might call 
Clinton’s first month out of office a 
perfect storm: a freak convergence 
of fast-moving, late-season weath- 
er patterns, a lethal collision of the 
profound and the trivial. The thun- 
derhead of accusations confirms 
every fair and unfair thing his en- 
emies have ever said about him— 
and puts him once again in the 
sights of a federal prosecutor, 
this time U.S. Attorney Mary Jo 
White of New York. Not only are 
there calls to haul him before Con- 
gress, but also they are coming 
from fellow Democrats who defended him 






through every past scandal. This time, for | 


the first time, he is out on the cliff, alone. 
As Clinton's former Commerce Secre- 
tary denounces him and Morgan Stanley 
apologizes to its clients for paying him to 
speak, Clinton isn’t the only one being 
damaged. His wife’s Senate debut has 
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and the FBI have started a criminal 
probe into Clinton's pardon of Marc Rich 





want to know if Rich’s ex-husband gave her 
$450,000 for the Clinton library 


are instead drowning out their argu- 
ments. He’s even dragging down Demo- 


| cratic fund raising, the one area in which 


been spoiled by the calls that are flooding | 


her makeshift work space in the basement 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building. 
Hillary last week went to three Brooklyn 
churches to talk about racial profiling— 
and ended up answering questions about 
whether she had properly reported the 
glittery handbags she'd received (she had). 

Where Democrats once expected 
Clinton to make the case against Bush’s 
tax cuts, the former President's travails 





he always came through. In Florida, 
where Democrats say they will need at 
least $12 million to defeat Governor Jeb 
Bush in 2002, a moneyman told TIME that 
normally dependable givers are citing 
Clinton’s latest scandal, with its allegation 
that he traded pardons for campaign cash, 
when they refuse to put pen to check. 
And so it wasn’t entirely believable last 
week when President Bush declared it was 
time to “move on.” The furor, says Kentucky 
Republican Senator Mitch McConnell, is “a 
godsend for President Bush.” Clinton is 
“making the honesty-and-integrity case for 
us,” says a Bush aide. “We don’t have to do 
anything.” Clinton grouses in private that | 








the Bush forces are quietly working to keep 
the controversies alive, but even he con- 
cedes that it’s smart politics to do so. 

In truth, the scandal doesn’t need 
much of a push from Bush. What keeps 
the story going is the accumulated weight 
of embarrassments, the fact that they fit so 
many preconceptions about the Clintons 
and the diversion they offer the cable- 
news networks, It might not have both- 
ered people so much had the hubbub 
stopped when a few broken glasses on Air 
Force One were exaggerated into an air- 
borne bacchanal. Or when Hillary accept- 
ed an over-the-top book advance. 
Or when, in the well-established 
presidential tradition of hauling 
home favors from the party, the 
#= Clintons lifted a few that hadn’t 
bd been intended for them. 

The problem is the picture 
that forms when the dots get con- 
nected, with or without the evi- 
dence. The fracas over Clinton’s 
$800,000 lease, which he at first 
offered to help pay, opened the 
question of where the money 
would come from, which led to his 
presidential-library foundation, 
which came back around to Rich’s 
ex-wife Denise, who donated 
$450,000 to that library on top of 
the millions she had already given 
and raised for the Clintons and the 
Democrats. Not to mention that 
Rich’s lawyer is Clinton’s former 
White House counsel Jack Quinn. 

What matters most is that in 
pardoning a fugitive tax cheater who flout- 
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| ed the U.S. judicial system for two decades 


and who got richer by trading with Iran, 
Clinton used an absolute power of the of- 
fice in a way no President had before. U.S. 
history has seen its share of controversial 
presidential pardons: Andrew Johnson's of 
Jefferson Davis fueled his impeachment; 
Gerald Ford's of Richard Nixon helped 
cost him his re-election. But while Johnson 
and Ford paid a price in their time, history 
has also found larger purposes in those de- 
cisions. Even the elder Bush’s Christmas 
1992 pardon of Caspar Weinberger after 
the Iran-contra scandal—which had a self- 
serving element, since a trial might have 
focused new attention on Bush’s role— 
found a larger rationale. Those earlier par- 
dons “were attempts to put an escapade 


We clearly made a mistake. .. We should have been far more sensitive to the 
strong feelings of our clients over Clinton's personal behavior as President. 


—PHILIP J. PURCELL, chairman, Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
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, regretting the firm's decision to hire Clinton to speak 
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behind the country, to heal the wound, to 
bring the country together,” says Chicago- 
Kent College of Law professor Harold 
Krent. “This is a controversy without a rea- 
son. That’s what really differentiates it.” 

A pardon without a rationale has de- 
manded too much of those who rallied so 
dependably for Clinton from Whitewater 
through Monica. And it has revived the 
question that has confounded the Clin- 
tons’ friends all along: How could a couple 
so attuned to the most subtle political 
rhythms be so tone-deaf when the issue 
is their behavior? A great many former 
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allies are sick of trying to figure that out. 

“He’s on his own,” says a prominent 
House Democrat. “The only Clinton left 
now is Hillary, and she’s the Senate’s prob- 
lem.” The Clinton Administration diaspo- 
ra has been nearly silent as well. “Total 
disgust,” says a former Cabinet secretary, 


who has canvassed half a dozen others. | 


“They want no part of it. They have had it— 
with both of them.” Congressman Barney 
Frank, a Clinton stalwart throughout the 
impeachment scandal, told the Boston 
Herald the Rich pardon was “just abusive. 
There are people who forgot where the 
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line was between public service and what 
was personally convenient for them.” 
While Clinton maintains he has no re- 
grets for what he did, others have been 
compelled to say they are sorry for their 
contribution to the collateral damage: 
Roger Cardinal Mahony of Los Angeles, for 
lobbying for Clinton’s pardon of a Demo- 
cratic donor’s drug-dealer son; Morgan 
Stanley chairman Philip J. Purcell, for pay- 
ing six figures to hear the inaugural address 
of Clinton’s ex-presidency. (Clinton has 
told friends that Purcell didn’t seem to ob- 
ject to the standing ovation Clinton got, or 
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How Rich Got off the Hook 


arc Rich trades nearly every plant, 
mineral and fuel that can be 
taken from the earth and turned 
into profit. He does it on such a 
grand scale that his trades actually affect 
how much Americans pay for a slice of 
bread or a light bulb. “Some say he is the 
greatest trader since Moses made a deal 
to part the Red Sea,” says biographer 
A. Craig Copetas, a Wall Street Journal 
reporter. When Clinton pardoned Rich 
last month, it was yet another deal—a 
business problem that took 18 years for 
Rich to solve. 
Before the pardon, Rich appeared 
to have it all—a mansion in a Swiss 
village, a global business and a 
helicopter to take him skiing where no 
lift could reach. But if he left 
Switzerland, Israel or Spain, he risked 
getting bounced to New York to face 
criminal tax-evasion charges from 
1983. Bounty hunters and U.S. 
Marshals set traps for him, and Rich 
missed his father's funeral—and later 
his daughter's when she died of 
leukemia in 1996. That's why, for 
the two decades after he fled the 
U.S., Rich has been trying to buy 
his way back to respectability by 
stroking the interests of the 
Israelis, Swiss, Spaniards and 
Americans, cultivating 
relationships like roses in his 
garden. From his outpost in the Swiss 
town of Zug, he wired contributions 
around the world—to hospitals, opera 
houses and disaster-relief 
organizations—and slowly, the 


FUGITIVE FINERY Rich and 
second wife Gisela at a 
charity ball in Spain 





fugitive was camouflaged by all the pretty 
flowers. He donated an estimated $200 
million to institutions in Israel and the 
Jewish diaspora. In 1995, according to a 
memo authored by one of Rich's lawyers 


and obtained by TIME, he offered to aid the 
peace process by helping finance a private 
investment bank with Jordan and the 
Palestinians—with the caveat that he 
would need to move freely throughout the 
region. Israel launched a “confidential 
initiative” to get the U.S. off Rich's back, 
according to the memo. Then Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres met with Dennis 
Ross, Clinton's Middle East envoy, to plead 
Rich's case, but Ross was unconvinced. 
Five years later, of course, Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak vouched for Rich again—this 
time directly to Clinton, with better results. 

In Switzerland, meanwhile, Rich has 
contributed hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the economy through taxes and 

donations. “His donations are 
strategically focused,” says Josef Lang, 
a Swiss historian and government 
official in Zug. “He knows exactly what 
segment of the population to attract: 
concerts and museums for educated, 
high-income people, the hockey club 
for ‘popular’ appeal.” All the while, 
Switzerland refused to hand Rich over 
to the U.S. Says Hans Bachmann, the 
mayor of Meggen, where Rich lives: 
“He has not demanded any special 
treatment from local authorities, and we 
in turn do not talk about him.” 

Rich's empire has flourished 
because of his ability to operate below 
radar. But the pardon he wished for has 
magnified his every move, and the 
relationships he has nurtured have 
begun to sour. “A lot of people are 
distancing themselves from Rich,” 
says Lang. Swiss officials are 
investigating whether Rich's company 
has complied with laws against money 
laundering. The longest trade of Rich's 
career may turn out to be the most 
foolish. —By Amanda Ripley. Reported by 
Karen Nickel Anhalt/Meggen, Helena 
Bachmann/Geneva, Peter Mikelbank/Paris 
and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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the fact that he shook hands with Morgan 
Stanley clients for two hours afterward.) 
UBS Warburg may not be the last to re- 
scind its speaking invitation. Even Yale 
University, which has invited Clinton and 
current and former Presidents Bush to 
help commemorate its 300th anniversary 
this spring, is a little skittish. “We hope it 
blows over by then,” says an organizer. “He 


> isanalum, so there’s not much we can do.” 


The only industry seeming to prosper 
under it all has been the publishing busi- 
ness. The Senate Ethics Committee last 


= week approved Hillary's $8 million book 


deal; Bill is meeting with publishers to dis- 
cuss his; and HarperCollins announced a 
new paperback edition of the 15-year-old, 
out-of-print Metal Men: How Marc Rich 
Defrauded the Country, Evaded the Law 
and Became the World’s Most Sought-After 
Corporate Criminal. The pardon spree is 
also the first Clinton scandal to offer local 
angles to city editors across the country. 
Clinton pleads bewilderment over it 
all. If he were trading pardons for money, 














he asks his friends, wouldn't he have 
helped out his DreamWorks buddies, 
who were pleading on behalf of jailed 
Native American activist Leonard Peltier? 
“David Geffen will barely talk to me!” he 
says. His clumsy reactions reveal how 
heavily he relied upon his palace guards. 
All that’s left of the Clinton spin machine 
is a succession of temporary press secre- 
taries and an ad hoc group of advisers. He 
is no longer able to change the subject 
with a merry economic report or poll-test- 
ed Executive Order or Middle East peace 
conference. 


IS POLITICAL SCAFFOLDING ISN’T 
holding together any better. 
When Clinton vacated the Oval 
Office, he basically left as his for- 
warding address the Democratic 
National Committee. In his final 
weeks as President, he helped arrange for 
his good friend and chief fund raiser Ter- 
ry McAuliffe to take over as party chair- 
man; perhaps he wanted the vehicle to be 





well oiled and shiny should someone else 
in the family decide to take it out for a 
spin. But Democrats now fear McAuliffe 
could be sucked into the post-presidency 
scandal, given the role he has played in 
raising money for both Clintons and the 
$150 million presidential library, where 
the gifts are unrestricted and not subject 
to disclosure—at least until they were hit 
with a congressional subpoena. So party 
strategists are hedging their bets and 
looking for new spokesmen—Democrats 
in Congress, think tanks, labor unions, 
even Al Gore. 

Clinton appeared to have lost his 
touch along with his job, but the one ver- 
ity of his life is that he should never be 
counted out. His political instincts always 
seem to rescue him from his worst im- 
pulses, and for a moment last Tuesday, it 
looked as if the magic was back. The real 
problem with Clinton’s New York City 
midtown office had been not its rent but 
the presumptions of privilege it implied. 
The champion of the little guy would be 
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a : MDEC. 22 Clinton grants his ! not having the existence of the 
‘g : : first batch of pardons to 62 : petition known.” 
|| Countdown to a Pardon e222" 
: : Representative Dan : MDEC. 28 After Rich's lawyers 
: : : Rostenkowski, convicted of : toy with the idea of enlisting the 
Be 7% MDEC. 11 Marc Rich’slawyer, : MDEC. 15 Senator-elect ? misuse of public funds. : help of Hillary Clinton or New 
y Jack Quinn, delivers a phone : Hillary Clinton agrees to an i : York Senator Chuck Schumer, 
hs book-size pardon petition for : $8 million deal for her : MDEC. 24 The New York Times’ : Denise Rich slams the plan. 
ys Rich and his partner, Pincus i memoirs. : Maureen Dowd reveals Hillary's; According to a Quinn e-mail, a 
“fas Green, toWhite House counsel; : “secret shower” thrown by : “friend” {thought to be Dozoretz] 
¥ Beth Nolan. The : MIDEC. 20 At a White House : friends and donors. The : advises Denise “not to discuss 
is petition includes more : event featuring Barbra : Clintons later disclose : [the pardon] in front of HRC.” 
7 than 20 letters of : Streisand, Rich's ex-wife : $190,027 worth of giftsfrom 
: 3% support, includingone : Denise takes Clinton aside to : supporters—including coffee : M DEC. 30 Quinn asks 
- # from the mayor of : plead Rich's case. In recent i tables and chairs from Denise = colleagues whether Leah Rabin, 
— 2° Jerusalem and : years, Denise has contributed ; Rich, valued at $7,375, anda _ —_:_widowof the slain Israeli Prime 
yy, another from the : nearly $1 million to the : dining table from Beth Dozoretz, : Minister, might help. Avner 
y maestro of the Israeli : Democratic Party and its : the wealthy former finance chair : Azulay, Rich's point man in 
a, Philharmonic. (Rich's = candidates, $70,000 to : of the Democratic National : Israel, responds, “Not a bad 
Y foundations have : Hillary's Senate campaign, : Committee and close friendof : idea. The problem is how do we 
, contributed some ? $450,000 to the Clinton library : Bill Clinton's. ? contact her? She died last 
$200 million to Israeli and : and $10,000 toClinton'slegal : : November.” 
Jewish causes.) Nolandoes not : defense fund. ? DEC. 25 Quinn e-mails j 
forward the petition to the ; ,; colleagues, “The greatest ? MJAN. 3 Hillary Clinton is sworn 
Justice Department. H 5: danger lies with the lawyers : into the Senate, which prohibits 
Former Israeli Prime Minister : 2: [presumably White House : the receipt of any gift worth 
Shimon Peres calls Bill Clinton: 5: counsels Bruce Lindsey and : more than $50. 
to lobby for Rich's pardon. 3; Beth Nolan). | have worked them : 
During a conversation with s: hard, and! am hopeful that E. : MUJAN. 4 Azulay sends an e-mail 
Clinton, Israeli Prime Minister |; Holder will be helpfulto us.” Eric : to Quinn suggesting that a 
Ehud Barak, already lobbying for ¢: Holder, the Deputy Attorney : pardon for Rich might make it 
y the pardon of convicted Israeli 3: General, is the only Justice : easier for Israeli officials to 
spy Jonathan Pollard, pushes “: Department official who knows : accept the rejection of a pardon 
. for Rich's pardon, according to : about the pardon application. : for jailed Israeli spy Jonathan 
, a Quinn e-mail. 3 : Pollard (“one more reason to 
a Babs } DEC. 26 Rich lawyer Robert ; say yes to MR"). 
M@ DEC. 13 Al Gore concedes ar ; Fink e-mails colleagues, ; The White House begins 
the election. - mA } “Frankly, | think we benefit from = shipping furniture and other 





hanging with moguls like Barry Diller, 
trotting down to the Four Seasons for 
lunch. So Clinton announced he was 
heading up to West 125th Street in 
Harlem—a ploy so transparent it actually 


worked, bringing happy headlines to the | 


tabloids and a cheering crowd onto Mal- 
colm X Boulevard. It hardly mattered that 
Mayor Rudy Giuliani already had dibs on 


the office space (atemporary complication | 


that a presidential advance team would | 


have avoided) or that the inspiration to 
make the move came to Clinton while he 
was playing golf at a Florida country club 


that has been accused of discriminating 


against blacks and Jews. 

There were signs too that Clinton’s 
damage-control muscles were finally 
flexing. Thursday night, Geraldo Rivera 
reported an exclusive interview with a 
“frustrated, angry, but still defiant Bill 
Clinton.” And by Friday, an op-ed piece 
was being drafted for the New York 
Times under Clinton’s byline. In it, he 
would not come up with the apology 
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some party elders had been begging for. 
However, he would accept full responsi- 
bility for the Rich pardon and frustrated- 
ly, angrily, defiantly assert it was one with 
which he was comfortable. 

As he struggled to regain his footing, 
Clinton was even able to conscript a few 
ragged surrogates to put a noble if belated 
spin on the Rich pardon. Clinton did it, 
they said, to please Ehud Barak, as a gift 
to a man who risked so much for peace 
that he got kicked out of office. One prob- | 
lem with that explanation is that Israeli 
officials downplay Barak’s role, saying it 
consisted of a brief mention during one 
phone call; sources close to Clinton con- 
tend there were at least three. Either way, 
the Rich effort paled beside Barak’s un- 
successful effort on behalf of jailed Israeli 
spy Jonathan Pollard. But in persuading 
Clinton, Rich attorney Quinn understood 
from his White House counsel days how 
impossible it would be to pardon Pollard 
and leaned heavily upon the idea of Rich 
as a consolation prize. The Rich pardon 















gifts to the Clinton home in 


: Holder. He adds, 


phrases: “stayed 








was sold as a sop to Israel that could slide 
under the radar in this country. 

Harder to explain away was Senate 
testimony by Justice Department official 
Roger Adams suggesting that the White 
House had scrambled in the predawn 
hours of Inauguration Day to create a pa- 
per trail that made it appear that the Rich 
pardon had gone through normal chan- 
nels. Adams suggested the White House 
even tried to slide it by Justice, portraying 
Rich as a jet setter “living abroad” and leav- 
ing out the detail that he was also a fugitive. 

If there is any comfort for Democrats, 
it is in their experience that when it comes 
to Bill Clinton, Republicans have never 


| failed to overbid a good hand. The first 


evidence that this could be a replay of 
scandals past came when Pennsylvania 
Senator Arlen Specter raised the possibil- 
ity of a postseason impeachment trial. 
And Indiana Congressman Dan Burton’s 
committee, already on its second round of 
subpoenas, is the same crowd that got 
nowhere on Whitewater, Filegate, Travel- 





? and Main; Clinton keeps 
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Chappaqua, N.Y. When the gifts = “Dear Eric, | hope you away—publicity,” : popping up to work on pardons. = 
come to light in February, the : can say you agree “defensible,” i 5 
Clintons will pay for $86,000 : with this letter. Your “inequity,” “bias— : MJAN. 20 Shortly after midnight, % 
worth of them and return : saying positive things, rich Jew.” : White House lawyer Meredith > 
$28,000 worth of furnishings : I'm told, would make White House : Cabe mentions forthe firsttime = 
that are deemed White House : this happen.” Holder counsel Nolan calls to Justice pardon attorney Roger & 
property. : later testifies he never : Holder to ask for his opinion. : Adams that Rich and Green may ; 


letter to Clinton, in which he 
writes, “I believe in this case 
with all my heart.” 


§JAN. 9 Quinn e-mails 
colleagues, “I think we've 
benefited from being under the 
press radar. [White House chief 
of staff John] Podesta said as 
much.” 


@JAN. 10 Bill Clinton calls 
Dozoretz in Aspen, Colo., and 
says he wants to grant the Rich 
pardon. According to an Azulay 
e-mail, Clinton told Dozoretz 
that he “is doing all possible to 
turn around the White House 
counsels”; Clinton “sounded 
very positive” but said, “We 
have to keep praying.” 
It was Dozoretz who 
secured Denise's hefty 
donation to the Clinton 
library. 

Quinn forwards a 
copy of his “all my 
heart” memo to 
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: with Barak, who makes a final 
i plea for Rich. 


DOZORETZ 





: received the letter and that it 
JAN. 5 Quinn sends a personal : 
: attorney until Jan. 18. 


didn't reach the pardon 


: MJAN. 17 On the last trip of his 

? presidency, to Little Rock, Ark., 

: Clinton banters with reporters. 

: “You got anybody you want to 

: pardon?” he asks. “Everybody in 


: monument.” 


: MJAN. 19 Independent counsel 
: Robert Ray announces a deal in 
: the Lewinsky matter: Clinton 
: confesses misconduct, and Ray 
: shuts down the prosecution. 


Clinton speaks by phone 


Quinn talks to Clinton. They 
cut a deal: Rich will get 
the pardon, but he 
won't use the statute 
of limitations to avoid 
civil prosecution. 
Quinn's notes from the 
conversation include 
a few inscrutable 


: Holder, aware that Barak is 

: lobbying hard, says if there's a 
: foreign policy benefit he’s 

: “neutral, leaning toward 

: favorable.” Quinn later 

: testifies that Nolan told him 

: inthe days after the pardon 

: that “if Mr. Holder hadn't 

: participated in the process ... 


: America either wants somebody : this pardon wouldn't have 
: pardoned or a national : happened.” 
i Clinton and close friend 


: Harry Thomason finish off some 
: apple cobbler and watch State 





: be onthe pardon list. She asks 
: fora criminal-records check on 
: the pair because they had been 
: “living abroad” for several 


years—she conveniently doesn't 


: call them fugitives. Two hours 

: before Bush's Inauguration, the 
: White House issues 177 

? pardons and commutations. 


Clinton and chief of staff 


: Podesta take a last turn through 
: the Oval Office. Says Podesta, 

: taking a longer view: “We did a lot 
: of good.” —By Andrew Goldstein 
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Podesta and Clinton 


on the final day 
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gate and a raft of other Clinton scandals 
over the years. More ominous for Clinton 
is the inquiry that U.S. Attorney White 
announced last week in New York. Absent 
an immunized witness or a wiretap, legal 
experts don’t expect a bribery indict- 
ment. But if it could be proved that 
Rich, who claims foreign citizenship, 
gave his ex-wife the money she donated 


: to Clinton, that could violate campaign- 


finance laws. At a minimum, a federal 
investigation could bedevil Clinton for 
months or even years to come. 

In the meantime, everyday life is not 
without its diversions for the ex-President. 
He boasts that he has memorized his new 
ATM password and offered his card to 
Oscar to pay for supplies. He brandished 
his new American Express 
gold card at a now infamous 
dinner last month in New York 
City’s Greenwich Village, where 
nearby patrons said they heard 
him chortling with former 
Senator Bob Kerrey over les- 
bian jokes. (Kerrey insisted on 
paying, another perk ex-Presi- 
dents get used to.) 

Nor has anything he has 
done put Clinton in danger of 
ostracism in New York. He was 
never going to fit in with the 
city’s blue bloods. A snooty 
Manhattan philanthropist suggested at a 
dinner party last week that it is the Clin- 
tons themselves who should be pardoned: 
“They are, after all, so unsophisticated. 
They are from Arkansas. They don’t know 
about people who go to Switzerland.” But 
the money-media-fashion-fame crowd that 
makes up Manhattan’s most interesting 
social set—a highly mobile, mutually ex- 
ploitative crowd for which it’s better to be 
interesting than good—will welcome him 
regardless. Whatever else he may be, he’s 
not boring. “Washington is pretty provin- 
cial,” says Paul Wilmot, a fashion publicist 
whose firm handles Sean (Puffy) Combs’ 
clothing line. “In New York, the most deli- 
cious thing on earth would be to sit next to 
President Clinton and ask him anything 
you want. There are going to be elbows and 
butts pushing their way over to him.” 

It’s hard to figure out why Clinton 
couldn’t simply embrace his new life from 
the outset. If being President is the most 
difficult job in the universe, being an ex- 
President must surely be the most sub- 









The Price 
isn’t Right 


f things get really bad, Bill Clinton 
may think about blaming some of his 
fund-raising problems on Franklin 
Roosevelt. After all, it was F.D.R. who 
started the trend toward big-time 
presidential libraries that has Clinton 
trying to raise $150 million to build his 
center in Little Rock, Ark. Before F.D.R., 
the most your typical President could 
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look forward to was a shack with a 
plaque. When he left office, he held on to 
his papers. But F.D.R., who invented the 
modem presidency, also invented the 
modem presidential library. In 1939 he 
bequeathed his papers to the 
government and donated part of his 
Hyde Park, N.Y., estate for a library. In 
1955, Congress passed the Presidential 





lime. The speaking fees and board ap- 
pointments pay enough to finance homes 
in any vacation spot one might fancy. 
Everything one says is wise, and every- 
thing one writes goes straight to the best- 
seller list. Ex-Presidents do good works, 
make the occasional peacemaking mis- 
sion, oversee the construction of a shrine 
for their White House relics. The biggest 
payoff of all as a former President tran- 
substantiates from pol to statesman is 
seeing the traits that annoyed and en- 
raged people while he was in office— 
Harry Truman’s commonness, George 


PRESIDENTIAL LIBRARIES 
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Libraries Act, which created a public- 
private partnership: an ex-President 
would raise money to build his library, 
but Washington would pick up most of 
the tab for maintaining the documents 
housed there. (This year the Federal 
Government will spend about $38 million 
on the libraries.) Subsequent acts 
guaranteed that such documents would 
be made public. “They're an invaluable 
resource,” says L.B.J. biographer 
Robert Dallek. 

Today there are 10 presidential 
libraries, not counting the still disputed 
Nixon papers, which are housed in a 
suburban Washington warehouse, and 
Clinton's planned facility. But the 
library is now just part of a former 
President's operation. Attached to 
the libraries are privately funded 
museums and foundations. These 
have become minor tourist 
attractions (presidential libraries 
combined get some 2 million 
visitors annually) and, in some 
cases, major employment 
programs for the ex-Presidents’ 
pals. Because the presidency 
keeps getting bigger, so do the 
libraries. Gerald Ford's library has 
more documents than F.D.R.'s. 
No wonder Presidents leave office 
with a tin cup in hand. “They've 
become mendicants in some 
ways,” says a presidential-library official. 
L.B.J. got the Texas legislature to help 
fund his; George Bush received 
$1 million each from Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. And Clinton is hoping to 
hustle contributions well north of 
$1 million a pop. The President as 
rainmaker—that's a role Clinton 
knows all too well. —By Matthew Cooper 
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Bush’s blandness, Jimmy Carter’s right- 
eousness—come to be regarded as virtues. 
To be a successful ex-President, Bill Clin- 
ton must first find a way to let go of his 
presidency. Or, even harder, find a way to 
make it let go of him. | —With reporting by 
Ann Blackman, James Carney, Elaine Shannon 
and Michael Weisskopf/Washington and John 
Cloud and Amanda Ripley/New York 


A Chat with Andrew Goldstein about 
VON the Clinton exit scandals on 


America Online at 7 p.m. E.T. 
Wednesday. Keyword: Live 


éé There are people who forgot where the line was between public service and 
what was personally convenient for them. J) nEPRESENTATIVE BARNEY FRANK, Democrat of Massachusetts 
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Hillary Clinton’s Senate cam- 


4 paign. His application went 

- straight to Clinton, and White's 
; office learned about it only 

i the night before his pardon. 

; William Fugazy, a friend of 


Mario Cuomo’s, was known 


8 as the limo king of New York 
i until he landed in bankruptcy 
. : court in 1997. Convicted of 
hiding $75 million from cred- 
Hy itors, he was sentenced to two 


years’ probation. Justice re- 
: MG, et . feo TWO: Pos aR Be , | jected his petition last year 
In eight years as President, Ronald Reagan and Bill Clinton each issued roughly | j cause suidelines reaities 
400 pardons. But in their final days, just 10 trickled out of Reagan's White House, | applicants to wait for five 
while 177 flooded out of Clinton's. And Mare Rich’s pardon isn’t the only one that | Ye" @fter conviction. Clinton 


‘ am i ignored the guidelines. 
appalled federal prosecutors. While most of the 177 were for minor drug and fraud 


The Radicals 


White is also upset about the 
bypassing the Justice Department and sending petitions directly to the White | commutation Clinton gave to 
Susan Rosenberg, who was 
convicted in 1984 of carrying 
explosives and weapons for 
the Weather Underground. 
One of Rosenberg’s guns was 


offenses, roughly a third raise serious questions. A TIME analysis of the pardon 


fever—the symptoms included well-connected lawyers and pols pulling strings, | 


House, often at the last minute—turned up these eye-popping remissions of sin. 





The Big Apple Gang | White House aide David bought with fake ID by Linda 
— Dreyer, a relative of | Sue Evans, who also took part 

4 U.S. Attorney Mary Jo White | | Weinig’s, told TimE he asked | in the 1983 bombing of an 
y~: is furious at Clinton for sev- | | Clinton chief of staff John empty room at the U.S. Capi- 


eral New York cases. In 1993 | “Sage 
and ’94, Harvey Weinig, 53, 
helped launder at least $19 
million for the Cali drug car- 
tel. Justice strongly opposed & 
his petition, but Clinton 
commuted Weinig’s ll-year 
sentence—cutting it in half— 
and now he is scheduled to 


Podesta and former White tol to protest the invasion of 
House counsel Beth Nolan Grenada. Clinton’s order 
for the commutation “as an freed both from prison. 
act of mercy.” 

Edward Downe Jr., a pub- The Protester 
lishing and financial execu- ————_. 
tive, pleaded guilty to insider | During a 1970 protest at St. 
trading in 1993. He was sen- Louis University, Howard 
tenced to three years’ proba- Mechanic lobbed a cherry 
be set free. Last week White tion, and paid $11 million in bomb at police and firefight- 
released documents showing | | fines. Downe has contributed | ers. He fled to Arizona and 
Weinig was also involved in a | DRUG MONEY The feds were $21,500 to Democrats since began a new life as a busi- 
kidnapping plot. Former | livid about Weinig’s commutation | 1991, including $1,000 to nessman. But his secret 









THE WHITEWATER GANG 





Hillary Clinton was tarnished by the Webb Hubbell got nothing. Jim Guy Tucker 
commutations her husband gave to four | went away empty-handed. But Susan 
Hasidic Jewish men from New Square, McDougal and three other Whitewater 
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N.Y. The quartet was players received pardons. } 
convicted of pocketing More Clinton was generous to 
federal funds intended for Pardon Arkansans in general—27 made 
their fictitious community his pardon list. But he felt special : 
center. In her Senate Patterns sympathy for those pursued by | 
campaign, Hillary won Ken Starr, and he is still griping | 
almost every vote in New Square; that none of the accusations surrounding | 

shortly after the election, community leaders met with Bill the land deal went anywhere. McDougal, Christopher Wade, 

Clinton at the White House. Over Justice's objections, he Robert Palmer and Clinton's former gubematorial aide Stephen 

commuted the sentences. Hillary denies a quid pro quo, but her Smith were all convicted on minor charges as Starr pushed them 

assurances haven't kept her N.Y. poll numbers from slipping. | to implicate their former boss. Clinton pardoned them. | 
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came out when he ran for 
the Scottsdale city council 
last year, and he went to fed- 
eral prison. His 


don application 
drew support 

= from several 

? Senators. But in 
=Clinton’s haste 


many pleas, he 
"signed a pardon 


stared letter that con- 
wasonthe tained a typo 
runfor30 and ended up 
years clearing Me- 


chanic of the wrong charge. 


Connections Pay 


Jesse Jackson personally ap- 
pealed to Clinton to com- 
mute the sentence of Melvin 
Reynolds, a former Illinois 
Congressman serving seven 
years for corruption and for 
having sex with an underage 
campaign worker. Other 
Jackson associates who re- 
ceived clemency include 
John H. Bustamante, 70, a 
former adviser who pleaded 
guilty to fraud in 1993, and 
Dorothy Rivers, a former Op- 
eration PUSH Official serving 
six years for embezzling 
more than a million dollars 
in federal aid for homeless 
children. She will be freed 
from prison next year. 
Former Arizona Gover- 


his application directly to 
the White House three 


THE ESPY AWARDS 


Six pardons and one commutation 
went to men convicted by 
independent counsel Donald 
Smaitz during his unsuccessful 
investigation of Agriculture 
Secretary Mike Espy. Three of 
them—Alvarez Ferrouillet, John 
Hemmingson and James Lake— 
were convicted of laundering 
campaign loans to Espy’s brother 
Henry. Lake, a G.O.P. lobbyist, 
once worked for former President 
Bush. The petitions had crucial 
support from F.O.B. Terry McAuliffe. 





| think the pardon was 


| Letters of sup- 
| port from several 
nor John Fife Symington sent | leading Califor- 


Cardinal helped persuade 
Clinton to commute Vignali’s 
sentence. Angry prosecutors 
call Vignali a drug kingpin; 
defenders say he was just a 
minor player. 





Friends and Family 






Henry Cisneros, the former 
HUD Secretary, was convicted 
of lying to the FBI about pay- 
ments to a mistress. His mis- 
| tress, Linda Medlar Jones, 
Oops, He Did It Again | was pardoned as well; neither 












z application 
Almon Glenn Braswell, a l% went through 
| Florida multimillionaire who |? Justice. 
SELF-HELPER Symington | donated to both George W. 2 Florida 
| appealed directly to Clinton Bush and the Florida G.o.P., |E attorney 
weeks before Clinton left of- | was pardoned for a 1983 con- |? Arnold Pros- 
fice. In 1997 the Republican | viction on perjury and tax- le peri, 52, 


was convicted of fraud and 


A 





evasion charges stemming faced three 


AFFAIR'S END 


forced out of office. The ver- | from selling dubious health Cisnerosand years in 
dict was overturned, but | products. Problem is, he’s his mistress prison for 
prosecutors have been still under investigation for were forgiven tx fraud. 


weighing whether to retry 
the case. Some Arizonans 


money laundering and more 
tax evasion. His application 
bypassed Justice, which 
helps explain why no one in 
the White House knew. He 
could be prosecuted for the 
alleged new offenses. 


Prosperi managed Clinton’s 
1967 campaign for student- 
council president at George- 
town University. Clinton 
commuted his sentence to 
house arrest. 

Richard Riley Jr., was 
sentenced in 1992 to house 
arrest and probation on co- 
caine and marijuana charges. 
His father Richard Riley was 
Clinton’s Education Secretary. 

Roger Clinton, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, served 
one year on cocaine 
charges. 

Former CIA 
Director John 
Deutch just a 
day before 

the pardon 
agreed to plead 

guilty to improperly 
storing classified 
materials on his home 
computer. 


payback: Symington saved 
Clinton from drowning at a 
*60s beach party. 


So Does Cash 


After Carlos Vignali, 30, 
was sentenced to 14 years 
for cocaine trafficking in 
1994, his father took an 
interest in politics, 
donating more than 
$150,000 to Demo- 
cratic causes, in- 
cluding $10,000 
to the 2000 De- 
mocratic Nation- 
al Committee. 


























nia pols and a 
Roman Catholic 





Seventeen of Clinton's commutations 
did not have Washington heavyweights 
lobbying for them. Instead, Families 
Against Mandatory Minimums, a 
leading sentencing reform 
organization, pushed Clinton to help 
correct what it called sentences run 
amuck, The group prepared 
applications for minor offenders like 
Cory Stringfellow, sentenced to long 
prison terms—often while their codefendants got lighter 
terms for testifying against them. Amid the furor over 
Clinton's factory of scandalous pardons, these justifiable 
acts of mercy have been overlooked. Too bad, Bill. 
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JUST ONE DAY 


AT A TIME 


Spend a few hours with Senator Clinton, and you'll 
discover how much her life has changed 


By DOUGLAS WALLER 


T THE MOMENT LAST TUESDAY WHEN 

Bill Clinton emerged from the 

Harlem office building where he 

wants to rent space and waded into 

the adoring crowd—his first bril- 
liant p.r. move as a former President— 
Hillary Clinton was having a typical expe- 
rience in her new life as a Senator. She was 
sitting in a sleepy Senate Budget Commit- 
tee hearing, listening to four economists 
drone on about George W. Bush’s tax-cut 
plan. And as Bill addressed his well- 
wishers—“I feel wonderful about it!” he 
crowed—Hillary finally got her chance to 
grill the witnesses. “Just give me a yes or no 
answer,” she demanded. “Would you still 
favor this tax cut” ifit ate up money for oth- 
er vital programs? 

Bill and Hillary Clinton have launched 
their separate lives, both of them shadowed 
by the recent crop of scandal. He is in New 
York City, struggling to rise above his mis- 
takes; she’s in Washington, trying just as 
hard to burrow into her work and begin her 
future. What was supposed to be the tri- 


umphant start of a new career has turned | 


into something altogether less appealing. 
To get a sense of how she’s coping, TIME 
spent last Tuesday with Clinton as she went 


the furor over pardons and gifts and pricey 
office suites has thrown her off balance—“I 
haven't felt distracted from my job,” she in- 
sists—but friends and Senate colleagues tell 
a different story. “You can see it on her 
face,” says a Democratic Senator. “This has 
been very difficult for her.” 

She tries not to let it show. Clinton is 
beaming Tuesday morning as she walks 
briskly through the tunnel connecting the 


| Capitol to the Dirksen Senate Office Build- 
| ing. She has just given her first speech on 


the Senate floor, a call for more affordable | 
health care (and a typically proud move, | 


given her history on the subject). No mat- 


ter that only a couple of other Senators | 


| drifted in to hear it; the New York press 
pack that surrounds her afterward wants to 
talk about the speech, not the scandal. 
That’s a good way to start the day. 


Clinton is now in a hurry to get to a | 


health-subcommittee hearing, but 10 yds. 
from the SENATORS ONLY elevator she 
meets her first intercept of the day—a 
young woman from Watertown, N.Y., who 
rushes up to shake her hand. “Hi, dear, 
how are you!” Clinton gushes. “I was just in 
Watertown yesterday.” Next comes a New 
York City stockbroker skeptical of the Bush 
tax cut, then a delegation from Kyrgyzstan, 
then an environmental lobbyist. It happens 
whenever she walks about Capitol Hill— 


Most Senators have aides brief them during 
walks to hearings; Clinton has given that 
up for the most part and budgeted more 
| time for trips because of the constant in- 
terruptions. (“We're learning all the rules of 
the Senate,” she explains, “and then those 
that apply to me.”) One overeager fan even 





| jumped the tracks for the underground | 
about her Senate business. She denies that | 


congressional trolley to get a chance to 
meet her. That must be some comfort 


numbers sliding down to 38%. 

This time Clinton poses for photos and 
collects a Kyrgyzstani wooden doll from 
the delegation and business cards from the 
New Yorkers. In the elevator she hands the 

| cards to an aide. “Be sure they go into our 
central data bank,” she orders. Particularly 
the broker. “I’m looking for New Yorkers 
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scandal or no, Hillary remains a celebrity. | 


| when Hillary sees her statewide approval | 





; 
SOUND AND FUROR: 
Hillary's f helps 
her get th the 
tough first $s 










who understand how damaging a large tax 
cut would be.” 

Other Senators can skip hearings or 
doze through them; Clinton must attend 
regularly and appear attentive, because the 
press notices her absences and the cameras 
always turn her way. She still fumes about 
the recent Washington Post gossip item 
that included an unflattering photo of her 
| ata hearing where she'd shown up with no 
makeup and hair, as the item said, hanging 
“like rain-battered weeds.” Inevitably, the 
item fueled tabloid speculation about her 
health. “Hello?” Clinton gripes. “I mean, 
really. No woman I know looks exactly the 
same every single day!” 

At 2:30 p.m. Clinton is lingering at the 














weekly Democratic Caucus lunch in the 
Capitol’s L.B.J. Room. (She also religiously 
attends closed-door meetings for Senators 


and shows up “having done her home- 
work,” says Democratic Senator Kent Con- 
rad, “which is a good way to make a posi- 
tive impression.”) While minority leader 
Tom Daschle outlines the floor schedule 
for the rest of the week, Clinton munches 
on tuna salad and stuffed cabbage. Every 
Tuesday the dining room offers what the 
Senators call the “church potluck” dish. 
Clinton says it reminds her of church din- 
ners when she was a girl. 

As she leaves the room, her aides are 
pleased to see a gaggle of journalists wait- 
ing outside the L.B.J. Room to catch Sena- 





tors as they come out: no New York re- 
porters in the crowd to pummel her with 
pardon or gift questions. The New York 
pack must be satisfied with her maiden 
floor speech as the Hillary story for the next 
day’s papers. 

By 5 p.m. Clinton is finally back at her 
temporary office in the basement of the 
Dirksen Building. Next month she'll move to 


her permanent quarters, Senator Pat 


Moynihan’s old suite. For now, her 27 staff 


members and volunteers are crammed 
elbow to elbow in a small, windowless space 
stuffed with boxes and computers stacked 
on desks. The computers keep crashing be- 
cause the circuits are overloaded. 

Clinton slumps into a chair in her tiny 
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office off the main room, pulls 
off her earrings and begins at- 
tacking a stack of memos, 
some of them on the bill she 
wants to introduce next 
month to revive upstate New 
York’s ailing economy. There 
were more meetings after the 
caucus lunch, including an 
important one with Califor- 
nia Senator Dianne Fein- 
stein, who offered advice on 
setting up a legislative office 
that can cope with the de- 
mands of a large state. Clin- 
ton is an obsessive organizer, 
but so far she’s surrounded by 
administrative chaos. She’s 
still putting together a com- 
puter system to handle the 
thousands of letters that are 
pouring in from constituents 
each week. The weekend be- 
fore, she hosted a “mail jam- 
boree,” inviting interns from 
other offices to help whittle 
down the backlog. 

Home is just as hectic. Re- 
pair vans have been lining up 
each day at her $2.85 million 
house off Embassy Row. Clin- 
ton moved in last Wednesday; 
she had been staying at Ver- 
_non Jordan’s home during 
$s renovations. She may intend 
8 the Washington house to be a 
= fund-raising salon, but friends 
2 insist she’s focused for now 
“ only on making it livable for 
" her mother Dorothy, who will 
be staying with her, for 
2 Chelsea’s visits, and for her 
$ husband when he comes with 
* his security detail. 

: Talking to her, you get 
the sense that Clinton’s frenetic schedule 
provides a kind of refuge from all those 
exit scandals. The furor their 
$190,000 in going-away gifts is fading; 
Marc Rich wasn’t her fault; but questions 
linger about whether she had a hand in the 
pardoning of four New York Hasidic Jews 
shortly after their community voted for 
her en bloc. “I had nothing to do with” any 
of the pardons, she insists. As her fellow 


over 


Democratic Senators distance themselves 
from her husband as fast as they can, 
“there’s a certain degree of empathy for 
Hillary,” says a top aide to another Senator. 
Maybe that will be enough to get her 
through the most difficult weeks any 
freshman could imagine. » 
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BUSH VS. | 


ION 


SADDAM 
THE SEQUEL 


Faced with a new threat, the President hits hard 
and offers a hint of a steely policy for Baghdad 


By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


T'S EASY TO FORGET THAT THE GULF WAR 
isn’t over. Since the mother of all battles 
ended in apparent success 10 years ago 
this month, the U.S. has been engaged in 


protracted low-intensity combat to bring the | 


conflict to final victory. Washington has un- 
loosed a raft of modern weapons—economic 
sanctions, an arms embargo, weapons in- 
spections, money for opposition groups, no- 
fly zones and the occasional bombing—to 
unseat Saddam Hussein. To no avail. The 
vexing enemy left in position in 1991 by the 
first President Bush has managed ever since 
to keep the Iraqi threat alive. 

Last week the second President Bush 
took his first whack at the problem: 24 U.S. 
British 
Iraqi radar and communications centers 
that had become a danger to the planes pa- 
trolling the no-fly zones imposed on Iraq af- 
ter Operation Desert Storm. The military 
objectives were easy enough to accomplish. 
Pentagon officials believe the target sites to 
the south of Baghdad were nicely “degrad- 
ed,” and all planes returned safely to base. 

The U.S. has always been especially 
leery about losing a pilot, says a senior Pen- 
tagon officer. “Saddam is eventually going to 
get lucky. We just want to delay that day as 
long as possible.” The wily boss of Baghdad 
had been pouring money into reconstructing 
his dated (but deadly) “Tall King” and 
“Volex” radars and linking them together 


and warplanes slammed five 
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with new underground fiber-optic cables. 
That would give the dishes much sharper 
eyes in the sky and antiaircraft shooters a 
faster bead on their targets. Pilots on no-fly 
patrol have lately noticed newly aggressive 
Iraqi tactics in picking up their aircraft, and 
they have complained that some surface-to- 
air missile operator might soon earn the 
$14,000 reward Saddam has offered for 
shooting down a U.S. plane. Because 4 out of 
5 radars lay above the 33rd parallel that 
marks the edge of the southern no-fly zone, 
they had to ask Bush for permission to attack. 
Friday's two-hour assault was heavier and 
ran closer to Baghdad than was the norm 
over the past two years, but it was essentially 
just a stronger dose of the same old policy. 
So Bush readily gave the mission his ap- 
proval last Thursday. The needs of the mili- 
tary dovetailed neatly with his own: to show 
Saddam—and Americans and the world 
that this Bush will be as tough on Iraq as the 
preceding one. Although he went off to Mex- 
ico while the raid took place (Pentagon offi 
cials say the date was chosen for operational 
reasons several weeks ago) and modestly 
labeled it “routine,” his face and his tone 
delivered a different message. His Admin- 
istration regarded Saddam’s stepped-up 
aggression since the first of the year as a 
test of the new Commander in Chief. Now 
Bush was answering. “We're going to watch 
very carefully as to whether or not he devel- 
Ops weapons of mass destruction,” said the 
President. This bombing was a symbolic 
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warning, he hinted, that “if we catch him do- 
ing so, we'll take appropriate action.” 

But potshots don’t add up to effective 
policy when it comes to Iraq. Yes, they help 
remind Saddam: “You're weak.” But they 
don’t prevent him from dictating a trou- 
bling agenda. And they can’t long stand in 
for the coherent “refocus” Bush promised to 
bring to an issue that has eluded satisfacto- 
ry resolution for two administrations. 

During the campaign, Bush was highly 
critical of Clinton’s policy. But he takes office 
when most of the mechanisms applied 
against Saddam have worn out. The 10-year- 
old sanctions imposed by the U.N, have un- 
raveled. Countries such as France and Rus- 
sia prefer to do business with Iraq. Moderate 
Arab states don’t like Saddam but can’t stom- 
ach the deprivations suffered by ordinary 
Iraqis. Egypt has restored diplomatic rela 
tions. The U.N. weapons-inspections regime 
is dead. The Bush Administration is pushing 
money to opposition groups that most ana- 
lysts say are too weak, divided and unpopu- 
lar to do much, Nor do the fresh sounds of 
U.S. bombs—which Baghdad claims killed 
one and injured nine—help Secretary of 
State Colin Powell as he sets off on his first 
tour of the Middle East on Friday. 

Powell's mission is to take soundings 
as the Administration wrestles to devise a 
new approach to the entire region. Un- 
happily, Iraq still figures at the center, 
complicating every other aspect. Saddam 
has played to the Arab street by embrac- 





















INTO IRAQ: 

U.S. warplanes 
depart on a 1998 
bombing mission 









ing the Palestinian uprising, handing out | 
money to families of those killed and por- 
traying himself as the one Arab leader 
bold enough to take on Israel. More seri- 
ously, TIME has confirmed, he is banking 
unaudited cash by sneaking out oil 
through a pipeline to Syria. Unlike the 
revenues he gets from petroleum sales al- 
lowed under the U.N.’s oil-for-food pro- 
gram, this money can go straight into Sad- 
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The planes, 
more than SO in all , | 


counting support craft, 

flew from bases in the 

Persian Gulf and from the 
aircraft carrier U.S.S. Harry 
Truman. They never went north of 
the no-fly zone. 


The aircraft used long-range weapons 
that can be fired from 40 miles away and 


some were optically guided from the plane. 
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dam’s military coffers. One of Powell’s 
toughest days will come in Damascus, 
where he wants to persuade the Assad 
regime to shut off the pipeline. 

While U.S. officials like Vice President 
Dick Cheney and Defense Secretary Don- 
ald Rumsfeld talk of aggressive new strate- 
gies to get rid of Saddam, Powell speaks 
mainly of reinvigorating the sanctions. To 
do that, he will need to convince Arab and 
European allies that Saddam is playing and 
winning a propaganda game by letting his 
people starve. And to bring the allies back 
aboard, Powell will need to draw up an ap- 
proach that reduces civilian hardships 
while concentrating embargoes on things 
that count. Powell has taken to saying sanc- 
tions are really about ensuring that Iraq 
complies with 1991 cease-fire agreements 


limiting its weaponry of all kinds. So the | 


U.S. will “refocus” on stopping sales of 
arms and weapons materials, shortening 
the list of controlled items and allowing 
more ordinary commerce. 

Arriving at a fresh approach the entire 
Administration supports and selling it 
abroad will be tough. Even if Powell does, 
the odds on successfully squelching Sad- 
dam still look awfully long. In the mean- 
time, Bush has little alternative to the oc- 
casional raid. But it is hard to see that 
these lead to anything other than the 
same old policy of containment—unless 
Bush II is ready to finish the job the way 
Bush I started it. —With reporting by 
Jay Branegan, Massimo Calabresi and Mark 
Thompson/Washington 
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Dubya’s Hawks 


f you think the hit delivered to Iraqi 
radars last week looked tough, stay 
tuned. There may be more to come. 
Three years ago, a group of hawkish 
national-security mavens publicly 
called on President Clinton to launch 
an all-out U.S. air war and a proxy 
ground war to topple Saddam Hussein. 
Several of those experts are now on 
the Bush team, 
including De- 
fense Secretary 
Donald Rums- 
feld, his desig- 
nated deputy, 
Paul Wolfowitz, 
g and the nominee 
for No. 2 at the 
State Depart- 
ment, Richard 
Donald Rumsfeld Armitage. 

The recommendations, presented 
in an open letter from the ad hoc 
Committee for Peace and Security in 
the Gulf, called for the U.S. to 
recognize the exiled Iraqi National 
Congress as the rightful leader of Iraq. 
The committee further called for the 
U.S. to assist the I.N.C. by launching 
“a systematic air campaign against the 
pillars of [Saddam's] power,” and, as a 
last resort, by positioning “U.S. 
ground-force equipment in the region” 
to back the I.N.C. up. Funding for the 
project would come by tapping oil 
revenues in parts of Iraq that would 
fall under I.N.C. control. 

Of course, things look different 
from behind the helm. Several crucial 
Administration leaders are less keen 
to intervene abroad. And a major 
military campaign against Iraq would 
be an expensive political move that 
would require a full-court press by 
U.S. diplomats to keep America’s 
allies in line. Bush and Secretary of 
State Colin Powell could try that, but 
they seem plenty busy attempting to 
convince other powers of the merits of 
a national missile-defense system. 
Adding a stepped-up campaign 
against Saddam to the list of things to 
sell abroad seems unlikely. Still, there 
is frustration in Washington and an 
eagerness to define a new policy: 
“What we've got now is a kind of tit- 
for-tat arrangement,” says a senior 
White House official. “We have to ask 
ourselves, ‘What's the purpose of that 
policy?’” If it's Saddam's ouster, there 
are those close to the President who 
may think a new war would work 
better. —By Massimo Calabresi 
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After Greenspan: The Taylor Rule? 


The past decade's sexiest economics idea arrives in Washington. Look out, Fed 


OU CAN'T GET IN LINE FAST ENOUGH TO COMPLAIN 

about Alan Greenspan these days. Want to bash his 

up-down decisions on interest rates on the op-ed 

pages of the Wall Street Journal or the New York 
Times? Take a number, and wait behind the bankers and 
professors. Eager to trash his endorsement of tax cuts? Ex- 
pect to get his answering machine. He’s on the other line 
talking to his old friend Robert Rubin, who put through an 
emergency call to Greenspan two weeks ago to try to muz- 
zle the Fed chief's pro-slice stance. 

In a way, it’s a sensible snapback from the Greenspan 
worship we had before. Was it really right for one 72-year- 
old man, fond of long baths and Ayn Rand, to have so much 
control over our economy? “What would you do if some- 
thing happened to Greenspan?” a reporter drilled John 








McCain during the primaries. “Well,” said the Senator, “I'd 





Dream about this: A Greenspan computer that could out-Alan Alan. Very 21st century 


O'Neill. If Taylor starts showing up more regularly than, 
say, Deputy Secretary nominee Kenneth Dam, it may be a 
sign that the Administration is sending Greenspan a mes- 
sage. Or just a hint of Taylor’s own ambitions. “There’s no 


put sunglasses on him and prop him up like that guy in 
Weekend at Bernie’s.” By last week, it was clear many folks 
were finally ready to bury Bernie. And that is going too far. 

It’s been a decade since Greenspan last faced such a long 
line of complainers. In 1991, as the post-Gulf War economy 
began cooling off like the Kuwaiti oil fields, conservatives 
begged Greenspan for a rate cut to help George Bush hold 
on to the presidency. Greenspan wouldn't play. His decision 
infuriated Republicans. But it also got a group of 
conservative economists noodling the idea of emasculating 
the Fed, removing much of the discretion that makes the 
institution both powerful and dangerous. 

The leading advocate of this approach was a Stanford 
economics whiz named John Taylor, whom George W. Bush 
appointed to Treasury this month. In 1993 Taylor wrote a 
revolutionary paper that looked at how central banks in big 
countries had handled interest-rate policy in the period 
since the end of World War II. What Taylor discovered is 
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Can a box run an anal ean Well, it couldn't run a hedge fund. Check out Roger Lowenstein’s When Genius Failed, the sory of Long 
Term Capital Management, the ss fund that imploded in 1998. The book is Amazon.com's best seller among financial-services firms. 


that the best policy is based on a really simple premise— 
moving interest rates in the same direction as inflation, and 
doing so quickly. Say prices have shot up 3%. The best Fed 
policy, his study showed, was to respond by jacking interest 
rates. Higher rates mean it’s more expensive to borrow, and 
that slows the economy down, tamping inflation. The idea 
works in reverse too: cutting rates helps pep up laagging 
growth. Under Taylor rules, anyone, even Bernie, could 
make monetary policy. In our globalized economy, the 
thinking went, everyone from China to Chile could have a 
Greenspan. All they needed was access to the right ratio and , 
a laptop computer to crunch the numbers. A Greenspan box! 
How much influence will Taylor have in Washington? 
Some say he may be to Bush what supply-sider Arthur Laf- 
fer was to Reagan. One key meeting to watch is the weekly 
get-together between Greenspan and Treasury chief Paul , 
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question,” said one ex-Clinton official last week, “that this 
guy is talked about as a future Fed Chairman himself.” 

A Fed Chairman applying Taylor rules would be harder 
to bash, since he'd just be following the formula. But that 
would also limit the good he could do. Taylor rules, many 
economists say, don’t work because they are reactive. They 
don’t move rates until inflation picks up. It’s like not hitting 
your brakes until you touch the other guy’s bumper. 
Greenspan’s rate cut in August 1998 probably saved the 
world from financial meltdown. Taylor's rules would have 
precluded the move. It’s seductive to think we could build 
a Greenspan box, a computer to out-Alan Alan. But mone- 
tary policy can’t be made in a vacuum. And as much as Tay- 
lor’s acolytes might hope, it can’t be made in a box either. = 
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Audrey, anyone? 


Introducing Audrey, The first Digital Home Assistant from 3Com. 

Is this what your kitchen drawer looks like? Thought so. That's why we invented Audrey, Audrey is an online family organizer. You get 
e-mail you can send by scribbling, talking or typing. A datebook, address book and calendar. And a new way to access preselected 
sites on the Internet with the turn of a dial. Audrey syncs with Palm™ compatible devices, and comes in five colors to match your kitchen. 


To learn more about Audrey, the new family of Ergo* products and for a listing of ISPs that work with Audrey, go to 3Com.com/ergo. 
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DRIVING BLIND 


How the Navy is trying to undo the damage from a fatal Hawaiian practice dive 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


HE U.S.S. GREENEVILLE ROCKETED 
blindly from the deep like a 6,900- 
ton black torpedo, spewing ocean 
foam as its bow rose more than 100 
ft. out of the Pacific and crushed the 
Japanese fishing boat Ehime Maru. 
“Jesus!” exclaimed Commander Scott Wad- 
dle from the attack sub’s control room, as his 
vessel shuddered around him. “What the 
hell was that?” Some 30 sailors and civilians, 
crammed into the Greeneville’s control 
room, watched in horror as Waddle brought 
the periscope around to reveal what they 
had just done: a television screen displaying 


the periscope’s view suddenly filled with the 
sickening image of a sinking trawler. 
There was even more terror aboard the 


190-ft. fishing boat, on a training voyage | 


with students from Uwajima Fisheries High 


School in southwest Japan. “I saw some- | 
| teachers and three crew members, the Feb. 


thing come up, and I thought it was a 
whale,” crew member Hideo Okayama said. 
“All I heard was someone screaming, “Dan- 
ger! Danger!” For the next few minutes, 
the Americans—unable to render assis- 
tance because of 6-ft. waves washing over 
the sub’s deck nine miles south of Ha- 
waii’s Diamond Head—watched helplessly 
as Okayama and 25 shipmates, coated in 
diesel fuel, struggled into a trio of lifeboats. 


Nine other people are believed to have died. 

The world is transfixed and appalled at 
the tragedy, demanding to know how a bil- 
lion-dollar war machine and its highly 
trained crew could blunder so badly. Beyond 
the loss of four 17-year-old students, two 


9 collision has shaken relations between the 
U.S. and Japan. And it has knocked Japanese 
Prime Minister Yoshiro Mori-who made 
the mistake of continuing a round of golf af- 
ter getting the news—into political peril. 

At U.S. Navy headquarters, senior offi- 
cers were flabbergasted by the disaster and 
privately were quick to blame Waddle. Al- 
though 16 civilians were aboard, they did lit- 


Sonar Dome 
Listens for sounds 
from vessels in 
the surrounding 
ocean 
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EMERGENCY ASCENT PROTOCOL ... a 


While maneuvering under water, the submarine listens for ships in the area by 
using passive sonar. If the sonar indicates that the area is clear, the sub rises to 
periscope depth, 60 ft. (18 m) below the surface, to make a visual check. 


The periscope makes three 360° sweeps of three different views, looking for f y : 
nearby ships on the water and planes in the air. The sub dives briefly,'5 to 15 - 

min., to a depth of about 400 ft. (122 m). The course, speed and angle are set, 

and then the sub releases high-pressured air into its ballast tanks, causing a 

rapid ascent to the surface. The sub rockets up in 30 sec. at a speed of 10 to 

12 knots and breaks the surface at an angle of 15%-25%. 


... AND WHAT WENT WRONG 


The port side of the Greeneville collided with the stern of the Ehime 
Maru near its engine room when the sub sprang to the surface. 
Within minutes, the Ehime Maru sank to a depth of 1,800 ft. (550 m). Of 
the 35 aboard, 26 were rescued. The 9 missing and presumed dead 

included 4 students, 2 teachers and 3 crew. 





INSIDE THE SUB’S CONTROL ROOM 


There were civilian observers aboard the sub, and two were seated at main controls. One of 
them was at the ballast control, which fills and empties the ballast tanks so the sub can dive 
or shoot to the surface. He pulled the levers that started the “blowdown” procedure. Another 
civilian was at the helm controls. The rudders and dive planes, which determine the heading 
and angle, are operated from here. Both civilians had crew members supervising them. 


Weapons 
control 


Tomahawk missile — 
console 


Officer-of-the-deck station 


COMPARING DEPTHS 


The Japanese want the U.S. to salvage 
the Ehime Maru. Here is how salvage 
efforts would compare with other 
attempts. The Titanic is 12,500 ft. 
(3,800 m) below the surface. 


TWA Flight 800 
120 ft. (37 m) —. 


Kursk submarine 
350 ft. (107 m) ~ 


Alaska Airlines —~ 
Flight 261 

650 ft. 

(200 m) 


Bovevi eseee 360 ft. (110 m) 
becshsecwecsdtWeey 33 ft. (10 m) 
DISPLACEMENT........ 6,900 tons 
TOP SPEED ..............25+ knots 
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tle more than “pretend to drive” the subma- 
rine during the rapid ascent drill, Navy offi- 
cers said. Waddle and his crew were still re- 
sponsible for scouring the surface with their 
sonar and periscope before launching the 
“emergency main ballast blow.” The chop- 
py waters and the ship’s white color may 
have made detecting the trawler difficult. 
But Navy officers said that if, as the trawler’s 
crew said, their vessel was steaming at 11 
knots, it should have been generating 





chance. The impact only scratched the sub- | 
marine’s hull. Although the public of both 
Japan and the U.S. were surprised at the 
presence of civilians on the Greeneville, the 
Navy routinely invites dignitaries aboard its 
vessels to bolster public support for its mis- 
sions. In 1999 the Pacific Fleet’s subs hosted 
1,132 civilians on 45 trips. 

The episode abounded with U.S. and 





Japanese coincidences: the accident oc- 
curred just south of Pearl Harbor, where 


sank a ship named Ehime Maru: another 
U.S. sub had sunk a freighter by the same 
name during World War II. 

The Navy has relieved Waddle of com- 
mand, and plans to survey the sunken trawl- 
er and recover the bodies. The service has 
suspended emergency blows with civilians 
aboard, and at least temporarily it has barred 
civilians from manning controls. Navy offi- 
cers say Waddle will probably never com- 
mand a sub again, even in the unlikely event 


MISSING: The deaths rocked the U.S. Navy and rattled the already fragile Japanese government 


Four 17-year-old students were on the boat 


THE TEACHERS Uwajima 
school had two aboard 


EW Three crewmen disappeared. 





for a three-month deep-sea training session in the Pacific 


enough noise to make sonar detection easy. 

Determining that the coast was clear at 
periscope depth of about 60 ft., Waddle di- 
rected the sub to dive to about 400 ft. Once 
there, the skipper ordered the blow. A pair of 
landlubbers—overseen by sailors—had their 
hands on the controls that guide the subma- 
rine and empty its ballast tanks during the 
rapid ascent. But it was physics, not civilians, 
that shot the submarine to the surface. The 
Ehime Maru—half as long as the 360-ft. sub 
and only 7% of the weight—didn’t stand a 
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World War II began for the U.S. The civilians 
on the sub were largely businessmen who 
had donated money to maintain the retired 
battleship U.S.S. Missouri, where the Japan- 
ese signed the surrender documents ending 
that war. The businessmen’s visit was 
arranged by retired Admiral Richard Macke, 
who was forced to resign in 1996 after sug- 
gesting that three U.S. servicemen who 
raped a 12-year-old Japanese girl should 
have hired a prostitute instead. And this 





wasn't the first time a U.S. Navy submarine 


The captain lived to describe the accident 


he is cleared of wrongdoing. If the Navy 
suspects negligence, he could face a court- 
martial. Investigators are eager to determine 
if the civilians’ presence distracted Waddle 
and his crew. Discovering what happened 
could be difficult. There was a video recorder 
aboard the Greeneville that could have taped 
everything seen by the periscope, before, 
during and after the accident. But, in keep- 


| ing with the Navy’s luck last week, the device 


was not turned on. —With reporting by Jeannie 
McCabe/Honolulu and Hiroko Tashiro/Uwajima 








How | Drove a Submarine 
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drivers knew how to work 
together. | didn’t. 
IME's Douglas Waller seamen, some no older than 19. “Dive, make your depth 
spent three weeks ona The crew told meitwaslike —_ eight-zero feet,” a lieutenant in 
Navy sub to research his driving Dad's car. Youlearnthe —_ the control room commanded 
book, Big Red, which basics after a week. Afterthree The diving officer behind me 
publishes next months, a sailor should be patted my shoulder and 
month. His experience: enough so the diving ordered me to pull the wheel 
For half anhour,!drovethe officer doesn't constantlyhave slowly to my chest. We were 
U.S.S. Nebraska, a Trident to prompt. Dad’s car, however, _ taking the sub up to 80 ft. 
submarine that can fire didn't weigh 18,750 tons. The below the water's surface so 
nuclear-tipped ballistic sub responded sluggishlywhen _ the Nebraska could poke out its 
missiles. No, correct that.!sat | moved the wheel. | also had to ¥ 
nervously in the inboard seat, steer . The The control room was 
my hands gripping the steering _—_ wheel not only turned left and quiet except for the diving 
wheel in front of me tightly. A right, but to point the boat officer who called out depths 
young sailor and diving officer down or up, | had to push the as the sub ascended. “One- 
behind me actually drove the wheel in or pull it to my chest. zero-zero feet ... nine-five 
sub as it sailed under the What's more, the sub has two feet.” “Push the wheel forward _ his face. “No close contacts,” 
Atlantic Ocean, tellingme every _ steering wheels. A sailor to my so the sub begins leveling he finally said. The crew in 
move to make with the “stick,” left moved horizontal planes at out,”he whisperedtome.The _ control always let out a sigh 
their nickname for the wheel. the back of the boat that could planes now had to move inthe — when the man looking through 
Steering a nuclear. cause it to dive or ascend. My opposite direction to slow the the scope reported no ships 
submarine sounds ¥ wheel controlled the stern ascent so the sub didn’t above that might collide with 
but on the boat the job usually rudder and the horizontal fins at overshoot and broach the the sub, My jumpsuit was 
goes to the crew's junior the sail (the sub's giant hump surface. | pushed. “Scope’s soaked with sweat. s 
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hear markets. 


How old is your e-broker? 5 years old? 6? Thing is, the last bear market was in 1987 
Reason enough to invest with a company that’s been around for 75 years. One that’s in it 
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Introducing the all-new Kia Optima. A midsize sedan with more features than you'd 
/ one nau) eVer expect, including a10 year/ 100,000 mile warranty. And starting at $15,299," it’s an ci 


extraordinary car at an extraordinary price. For more details, visit kia.com or call 1-800-333-4KIA. 
10 YEARS/100,000 MILES POWERTRAIN * 5 YEARS 24-HOUR ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE * 5 YEARS/60,000 MILES LIMITED BASIC WARRANTY Darn good cars. 





*The Kia Long Had! Warranty Program™ includes various warranties, including powertrain and limited warranties. All warranties are limited. See dealer for details or go to www.kia.com. **Price based on MSAP of $15,299 
for LX model with 5-speed manual transmission. Excludes freight, taxes, title, license, options and dealer charges, SE model shown available at extra cost. CD player available in LX model at extra cost. Leather interior, 
moonroof, keyless entry system, alloy wheels, chrome door handles, 24-valve 2.5-liter V6 engine, wood grain interior accents, cruise control, theft deterrent system, fog lamps, 8-way power adjustable driver's seat and 
side mirror defrosters available only on LX V6 and SE models at extra cost 
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Waiting 


Like it or not, Israel must still deal with Yasser Arafat. Here’s what makes him tick 


By SCOTT MACLEOD GAZA CITY 











ASSER ARAFAT IS SITTING IN HIS OFFICE, AT THE HEAD OF A BOARDROOM TABLE THAT HAS BEEN 
set with a fraying yellow tablecloth and dime-store English china. Around him are a dozen offi- 
cials and cronies, in suits and ties or military fatigues, who are joining his nightly communal meal. 
Various peace awards are scattered on shelves in Arafat's inner sanctum, looking more like dust 
collectors than trophies. On the wall are framed pictures of Palestinians who have died fighting 
and a satellite map of Israel, the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

The hour is 11 p.m., and outside Arafat’s window, the tide of the Mediterranean Sea lashes the shore- 
line in the blackness of the night. But the soft splashes of the waves do nothing to cut the foreboding that 
fills the room. On a TV in the corner is a live broadcast of the Israeli elections. Tonight Arafat’s dinner 
seems more like a wake. His archenemy, Ariel Sharon, hasn't claimed victory yet, but with the earliest pro- 
jections, Arafat has seen enough. He begins spooning up his daily bowl of vegetable soup, listening blankly 


as his companions talk approvingly of how Israeli Arab voters have deserted incumbent Ehud Barak. 


“Try these,” Arafat says, changing the subject, as if he can’t cope with the results just yet. He uses his 


delicate, pasty fingers to pick up some 
hard-boiled eggs with the yolks re- 
moved, specially prepared for him, 
and put them on the plate of the guest 
beside him. Then he swirls a piece of 
toasted flat bread into a bow] of black 
paste called kazha, a blend of molasses 
and black cumin seeds. “Try this,” he 
insists, his lips trembling with age. 


DOING HIS BEST TO HIDE HIS CONCERN 

secrecy is his middle name—Arafat is ter 
rified to the point of paranoia, some of his 
confidants say, about Sharon’s coming to 
power. Here is the former general who 
tried to kill him with air strikes on his 
Beirut bunker, who was found by an of- 
ficial Israeli report 18 years ago to bear 
“indirect responsibility” for the massacre 
of Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. 
Maybe the coming of the old warrior is 








UNIFIED FRONT? Barak, left, agrees to join 
Sharon's government as Defense Minister 


what recently led a clearly unnerved 
Arafat to grab a machine gun from a 
bodyguard and leap out of his car when 
Jewish settlers in Gaza blocked the road. 

Only yesterday a Palestinian dream 
seemed within reach. Trying to finalize 
the Oslo peace accords signed by the 





late Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin in 
1993, Barak had agreed to a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
He threw in some sovereignty over 
Jerusalem. But Arafat bargained for 
ite eedctilekel(elimaticalementei meetin) (ce keyn 
the new intifadeh, demolishing Barak’s 
re-election hopes. So Arafat must now 
face Sharon, who calls him a liar and 
refuses to shake his hand. The dread is, 
it could be Beirut all over again. 

Arafat is a civil engineer by train- 
ing, and he sees himself as more of a 
plodder than a brinksman. He will tell 
you about his long march, starting in 
"48 salvaging World War II rifles in the 
Egyptian desert. Yet the allure of a 
knockout punch has always proved his 
undoing. He envies the F.L.N. triumph 
over the French in Algeria, Khomeini’s 
thundering revolution in Iran. His 
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Palestine Liberation Organization gambits 
to become the de facto leader in Jordan and 
later in Lebanon dragged both countries 
into civil war. In the Gulf War, he bet on 
Saddam. This was all well before Arafat was 
ever on speaking terms with the Israelis, 
prior to winning the Nobel Peace Prize 
with Rabin and Shimon Peres for Oslo. 
That was supposed to be the old Arafat. So 
why has he gone to the brink again? 
Months of unparalleled access to 
Arafat, interviews with dozens of his offi- 
cials and a look at confidential Palestinian 
papers help untangle some of the complex- 
ity of Arafat’s motivations. What emerges is 
the journal of an aging autocrat, anxious 
about his place in history, alarmed by ris- 
ing discontent over his leadership, feeling 
outmaneuvered by Israel and mishandled 
by the U.S., veering between peace and 
war. Ultimately it’s the tale of a leader who 
found himself unwilling to risk the highest 
prices—his own life, the death of his dream 





Some of his critics argue that 
Arafat is trapped in his past, 
molded permanently by some 
40 years of struggle—and 
thus unable to conclude a 
peace deal. But in those four 
decades, Arafat has 
Taleltyeltiecleimelcel itm di 
Palestinians a long way. Can 
he bring them to stable 
statehood? At right, some 
key moments in his journey 


& 


\ 





for a prosperous, free Palestine—for a | 


peace he couldn't believe in. 


DAYS OF RAGE 


Sept. 28, 2000. Two months earlier, cheer- 
ing crowds greeted Arafat’s return home 
following the Camp David summit. Now 
the mobs are back, hurling rocks and 
Molotov cocktails and firing guns and mor- 
tars at Israeli troops and settlers. 

It’s hard to understand the fury of the 
intifadeh until you spend a few hours on 
the Palestinian side of the lines. Mornings 
tend to be calm. But as schools let out or af- 
ter the tumultuous funeral cortege of yes- 
terday’s dead protester, the gangs of young 
men and little boys stream toward the 
front, psyched for a new attack on “the 
Jews.” Filled with anger and bravado, they 
fight their war into the night, choking from 
tear gas and burning tires, some felled by 
the bullets of the enemy. 





1969 Greeting a rifle-toting refugee girl in Jordan 
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The street is the source of all Arafat’s 
strength. From Day One, he ensured that 
the intifadeh was run by the Tanzim, his 
Fatah organization’s street militia. Con- 
trolling the street is no easy proposition. 
Prior to his hero’s return from Camp 
David, impatience with the peace process 
was mounting. So were gripes about cor- 
ruption, cronyism, press curbs and human- 
rights abuses in Arafat's Palestinian Au- 
thority. The discontent with his rule is still 
there, as thick as the tear gas and the 
smoke. During the second week of the in- 
tifadeh in Gaza, a mob broke away from an 
anti-Israel protest and marched near 
Arafat's office. They besieged a nearby ho- 
tel known as a watering hole for Arafat's 
cronies and burned the place down. 

Sharon’s showy tour of the Haram al- 
Sharif, or Temple Mount, one of Islam's holi- 
est places, home of the al-Aqsa mosque and 
the Dome of the Rock, is what sparked off the 
intifadeh. A new intifadeh looked like a good 


Pra 


bet to Arafat, or else he would not have 
fanned the flames by unleashing the Tan- 
zim. The 1987-93 uprising he directed 
against Israel from Tunis was a watershed in 
Palestinian history. It made Israel start deal- 
ing with the P.L.o. “If you are reaching a his- 
toric agreement, you need a big shock first,” 
notes an Arafat aide who was with him at 
Camp David. Says adviser Bassam Abu 
Sharif: “He thought he was cornering Barak. 
If he knows he will achieve a political point 
that will get him closer to independence and 
if that will cost him 10,000 killed, he 
wouldn’t mind.” 

Tanzim leader Marwan Barghouti, 41, 
knows a lot about body counts. So far, 329 
Palestinians have died in the uprising (com- 
pared with 57 Israelis), and he delivered fiery 
speeches at all the funerals he could attend. 
Barghouti is more popular than Arafat in the 
West Bank. They call him Napoleon. Despite 
Sharon’s electoral win, he actually comes 
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across as gleeful, an ambitious prizefighter fi- 
nally getting a shot at the champ. As he wolfs 
down a plate of lamb and rice, too rushed to 
take off his black leather jacket, he rattles off 
the reasons to be happy. The intifadeh not 
only brought Barak crawling back to the 
table, he believes, but also pressured him to 
give new concessions until the violence 
drove him from office. Now Sharon’s election 
will give Palestinians a chance to show Is- 
raelis that not even “the Bulldozer” can pro- 
tect them. “Sharon can make speeches,” 
Barghouti warns, “but he will discover when 
he receives the reports from his security ser- 
vices that the intifadeh will continue.” 
Barghouti and Arafat regularly com- 
municate by phone and fax. The Tanzim 
leader makes it clear just how crucial the 
uprising is to Arafat’s plans. “This intifadeh 
is strategic,” Barghouti explains, tapping a 
forefinger. “Not for one month, two 
months. I think it will continue for one 
year, two years, more than people expect. ” 


1970 Inside his cave-bunker in the Jordan highlands 


_MY PEOPLE, YOUR PEOPLE 


Arafat was clearly apprehensive about in- 
flaming the streets. Three days before the 
intifadeh, he warned Barak personally that 
he would not be able to prevent the may- 
hem if Sharon went ahead with his visit to 
the Haram. “Please stop Sharon,” Arafat 
pleaded during a dinner, according to an 
aide who was present. He instructed his 
chief negotiator, Saeb Erakat, to bring it up 
with Israeli negotiators and U.S. mediator 
Dennis Ross the next day. Says Erakat: “I 
told Dennis, ‘This is our worst nightmare, 
for you, for us and for Barak. Do something 
about it.’ He said, ‘I'll see what I can do.”” 

Sharon’s visit was a prod to the bitter re- 
sentment still harbored in every Palestinian 
household over injustices dating back to Is- 
rael’s establishment in 1948. To Palestini- 
ans, it is al-Naqba, the Catastrophe, in 
which Jewish forces—among them thou- 
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sands of immigrants escaping persecution | 


in Europe who had poured into Palestine— 
sent 800,000 Palestinians fleeing into Arab 
countries as refugees. The U.N. counts 3.7 
million refugees today, including 1.2 mil- 
lion people living in 59 camps, many still 
clutching keys to former homes. 

Everything was supposed to change af- 
ter Arafat signed Oslo. But while Israelis 
saw Oslo as the end of the war, Palestinians 
saw it merely as the first, conditional step 
toward peace. Today they still live with no 
state, no capital in Jerusalem. Israeli forces 
still occupy much of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, requiring Palestinians continu- 
ally to move through humiliating military 
checkpoints. Jewish settlements housing 
180,000 Israelis dot the territories. Pales- 
tinians have seen economic decline, while 
Israel’s GDP initially took off. 

Although it was never agreed in writing, 
Palestinians expected they would at last 
achieve their cherished goal of an indepen- 


dent state by the May 1999 date set for ful- 
ly implementing Oslo. Israel seemed com- 
mitted to withdrawing from something like 
88% of the West Bank before final-status 
negotiations, but deadlines came and went. 
As of last week, Israeli forces continued to 
occupy at least 55% of the territory. 

When hard-liner Benjamin Netanyahu 
took over in 1996, he made Arafat’s life mis- 
erable. He delayed troop withdrawals and 
proceeded with construction of Jewish set- 
tlements. Later, under Barak, building con- 


tinued apace. As Israelis became angry with 


outbreaks of violence and terrorism, ordi- 
nary Palestinians too grew disillusioned with 
the peace process. Palestinians felt Israel 
would never agree to their genuine inde- 


i pendence. Without an end-of-conflict pact 


in sight, Arafat's place in history was never 
more on the line. When he signed the Oslo 
compromise, cries of betrayal arose from the 
militant Islamic group Hamas and such re- 


spected intellectuals as Edward W. Said. 
A yawning psychological gulf made the 
prospects unlikely for a quick settlement of 
issues such as Palestinian statehood, Israeli 
settlements and the status of Jerusalem. 
Arafat went into the final stretch demand- 
ing to be treated as an equal party. But he 
felt the Israelis never accorded him that sta- 
tus. “They act like they are ‘giving’ some- 
thing to the Palestinians,” complains Mo- 
hammed Dahlan, Arafat’s security chief, 
“rather than making a historical deal.” 
Dahlan, 39, is a veteran leader of the 
first intifadeh. With his looks and street 
smarts, he could have been John Travolta if 
he had been born in California instead of 
Khan Yunis. Like most Palestinians, he in- 
sists that the talks center on how, not 
whether, Israel should evacuate the territo- 
ries it conquered in 1967. U.N. Resolutions 
242 and 338 stipulated a “land-for-peace” 


| formula, a principle that had formed the 


basis for the Madrid Peace Conference 


On the streets of west Beirut 


cosponsored by the U.S. in 1991, as well as 
the Oslo accords. By recognizing the state of 
Israel at Oslo, Palestinians felt they made 
the most magnanimous gesture possible. 
They acknowledged the Jewish people's 
right to take 78% of the original land of 
Palestine, though Arabs still consider it all 
theirs. Naturally, says Dahlan, Palestinians 
expect to get back the full remaining 22%. 


TALK IN THE WOODS 


Justice was supposed to emerge last sum- 
mer at Camp David, when President Clin- 
ton spent more than two weeks trying to 
bring Oslo to fruition. Camp David, site of 
Egypt's 1979 peace deal with Israel, is Arab 
shorthand for a sellout. The Palestinians 
came with an old, unspoken grudge about 
perceived U.S. bias. They felt that the 


American team headed by Special Middle | 


East Coordinator Ross had been strongly 
biased in favor of Israel for several years. 
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The summit nearly collapsed on the third 
day, according to notes taken by the Pales- 
tinians, after Clinton submitted a draft pro- 
posal that described Jerusalem as the 
“united, eternal capital of Israel.” Arafat 
banged his fist and sent it back. 

Looking for traction, Clinton locked 
two negotiators from each side in his pri- 
vate office for 12 hours “to think coura- 
geously, openly, without any restrictions.” 
According to the Palestinian notes, the Is- 
raelis insisted on keeping at least 11% of the 
West Bank for most of the estimated 140 
Jewish settlements and on maintaining 
military access to the territory. On U.N. 
Resolution 194 of 1948, which stipulated 
that the refugees who fled during Israel’s 
war of independence “should be permit- 
ted” to return to their former homes, Israel 
rejected any “right of return” that would be 
suicide for the Jewish state. And they de- 
manded that the Old City and most of the 
Arab quarters of Jerusalem be under Is- 


1994 Joining worshippers en route to Mecca 


raeli sovereignty, with only administrative 
“functions” granted to the Palestinians. As 
Palestinians saw it, the Israelis were not 
agreeing to a genuine independent state. 
Jerusalem eventually stalemated the 
summit. Clinton called for a one-on-one 
with Arafat, pleading with him to consider a 
compromise granting Palestinians sover- 
eignty over the Haram but giving Israelis 
sovereignty beneath it, where Jews believe 
the ruins of Solomon’s temple lie. “Mr. Pres- 
ident, I invite you to my funeral” was Arafat's 
reply, explaining that he would be a traitor if 
he agreed. “We may not be able to liberate 
Jerusalem,” he said. “But someone will 
come and liberate it and raise his flag over it.” 
Clinton exploded, according to the 
Palestinian notes. “You are denying your 
people a Palestinian state,” Clinton warned. 
“Barak came a long way. You did not.” When 
Arafat got back to his cabin at 2 a.m., Erakat 
began reading out the minutes of the tense 
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exchange and then burst into tears. The oth- 
er Palestinians, some of them also weeping, 
got up and embraced Arafat one by one. 


CAMP DAVID TO KING DAVID 


Today Erakat, 45, a political-science profes- 
sor in owlish glasses and neatly pressed busi- 
ness suit, seems like the saddest man in the 
Palestinian territories. As Sharon takes over, 
Erakat is sitting behind his desk in Jericho, 
trying to make a joke about becoming unem- 
ployed. He reveals that following the Camp 
David impasse, Arafat and Barak were still 
conducting indirect but intensive secret ne- 
gotiations aimed at achieving the compre- 
hensive deal that eluded them in Maryland. 
He says a total of 53 working sessions, held as 
Barak was publicly refusing to talk until the 
violence ended, moved the two sides consid- 
erably closer toward a historic settlement. 
“What happened was real en- 
gagement,” Erakat says. “Details 
on every issue—substance, 
maps—were discussed for the 
first time thoroughly.” 

The talks were interrupted 
by the concluding days of Barak’s 
campaign, but Erakat says his 
Israeli counterpart, Gilead Sher, 
who had teamed up with Israeli 
Foreign Minister Shlomo Ben 
Ami, agreed they could be suc- 
cessfully concluded by April 30 
if Barak remained in office. Is- 
raeli sources confirm the talks 
took place and say that had Barak 
been re-elected, they might have 
been able to conclude a deal 
in two months, Assuming, they 
add, the Palestinians really wanted a deal. 

Most of the sessions took place in a suite 
at Jerusalem’s King David Hotel. According 
to details provided by Erakat and his partner 
in the talks, security chief Dahlan, Israel 
agreed to withdraw from as much as 95% of 
the West Bank, compared with 89% at 
Camp David. The Israeli side dealt in terms 
of recognizing Palestinian sovereignty over 
East Jerusalem and most of the Old City. The 
Palestinians agreed to cede 3% of the West 
Bank so large Jewish settlements could be 
incorporated into Israel. The Palestinians 
approved an Israeli demand for U.S. and 
other forces to be stationed for a certain pe- 
riod inside the new Palestinian state to help 
ensure Israel's security. Arafat instructed his 
negotiators to accept early-warning stations, 
demanded by Israel in case of an attack, such 
as by Iraq or Iran. The Palestinians were also 
ready to accept Israeli sovereignty over the 
Old City’s Jewish Quarter. 

Jerusalem continued to be the rawest 
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nerve. The two sides spent hours dis- 
cussing borders and details like roads, po- 
lice, sewage, telephones and electricity. On 
the core issue of the holy sites, Israeli ne- 
gotiators were prepared to recognize 
Palestinian sovereignty over the Haram al- 
Sharif. The Palestinians say they were 
ready to grant “anything less” but not sov- 
ereignty—perhaps administrative rights— 
over the adjacent Western Wall, the Jewish 
cemetery on the nearby Mount of Olives 
and the ancient City of David in the near- 
by Arab village of Silwan. But the Pales- 
tinians refused to discuss Israeli sovereign- 
ty over the land beneath the Haram. “This 
is the main sticking point,” Erakat says. 
“We cannot give them that. Period.” 


DREAMS AND NIGHTMARES 


Feb. 6, 2001. It’s past midnight when Arafat 


) Arafat said he felt insulted by Israeli condescension 





settles into a chair decorated with Palestin- 
ian embroidery. He’s irritable, bitter about 
Barak, paralyzed when it comes to Sharon, 
rejecting any suggestion he brought some of 
the disaster on himself. Sure, Barak made 
some offers, Arafat acknowledges. “But on 
the ground, we got nothing,” he adds. 
Regarding Sharon: though clearly wor- 
ried, Arafat plays the statesman. He sounds 
a hopeful note, pointing out that Sharon 
helped negotiate the interim Wye River 


agreement with the Palestinians in 1998, | 


though he refused to shake Arafat’s hand. “I 
don’t care for what everybody speaks about 
me,” he says, when asked about Sharon's 
insults. “I am dealing with facts and reali- 
ties, not with my dreams.” 

Perhaps, but the dreams are surely 
sweeter than the realities today. The guerril- 
las have called Arafat the Old Man since 
Beirut, but now he really is old. He will turn 
72 in August, and some around him are 
whispering that he is too frail, distracted and 








| out of touch. The tantalizing Israeli and 


American proposals are now off the table. 
Recriminations have begun, with Arafat’s 
negotiators squabbling over who screwed 
up. Arafat’s more ambitious men are prepar- 
ing for the coming succession struggle. 
Meanwhile, Arafat's personal Force 17 
commando group has taken control of the 
streets after fresh rumblings of discontent. 
Recently, an angry mob besieged a police 
station and set free a youth arrested by one 
of Arafat's officers for gun running. With 
each passing day the intifadeh becomes 
more of a guerrilla war, including armed at- 
tacks by Arafat’s security men working un- 
derground. Last week in Gaza, as Sharon 
forged a unity government with Barak, Is- 
rael assassinated a Force 17 commander, al- 
leging he attacked a Jewish settlement. The 


| following day, a Gaza bus driver in Israel 


killed eight Israelis by ramming 
his vehicle into a crowd of sol- 
diers at a bus stop. 

Money is near the top of 
Arafat’s worries. He bitterly com- 
plains that Barak’s government 
has frozen $320 million in Pales- 
tinian tax remittances, He doesn’t 
say so, but Arab states, concerned 
about corruption, are also holding 
up $237 million in support. Half a 
billion dollars would keep some 
discontent at bay. 

So Oslo, the greatest trophy 
of Arafat’s career, is history. The 
gap in expectations turned out 
to be too wide for Israelis and 
Palestinians to close, the peace 
process itself too flawed to pro- 
duce a magic solution. Even if Sharon 
comes and goes, as Barak, Netanyahu, 
Peres and Rabin did before him, Arafat 
must discover a new way of dealing with 
the Israelis. Otherwise, he will never per- 
suade them to give the Palestinians what 
they want. Many Palestinians believe their 
fortunes will improve only whenf Arafat’s 
domination of their affairs ends. “Democ- 
racy is needed,” says Haider Abdel Shafi, 
who headed the Palestinian team at the 
Madrid Peace Conference. “Arafat will 
never admit that he made a mistake. He 
will simply blame Israeli aggression.” 

There’s always the old way, of course: 
the armed struggle, terrorism, intifadeh. 
But Arafat is getting a little old to lead an- 
other guerrilla war. And that way didn’t 
work either. a 
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See time.com for more about 
Yasser Arafat and TiMe’s ongoing 
coverage of the Middle East 
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Hit by a devastating court ruling, the popular music service 
is struggling to find ways to go legit by the summer 


By ADAM COHEN 


N AN AGE OF 
leaders 


BOOSTERISH CORPORATE 
every earnings report is up- 
beat, all bad news is only temporary 

Napster CEO Hank Barry is refreshing- 
ly morose. The legal system is poised to 
squash Napster, making it impossible to 
continue operating, he says grimly. To stay 
alive, Napster will need the cooperation of 
the big record labels—the very labels it has 
tormented until now. And, oh, by the way, 
Napster also needs a major technological 
overhaul so it can sort through the millions 
of files shared on its site every day and fil- 
ter out the illegal ones. “Welcome to my 
world,” Barry says with a sigh 

Barry’s world was until recently a hap- 
py place. With its impressively easy-to-use 
format for sharing free music files, and with 
more than 50 million enthusiastic users, 
Napster was clearly one of the most impor 
tant things to happen on the Internet. When 
it joined forces with German media giant 
Bertelsmann last year, Napster seemed to 
be headed toward respectability—and prof- 
its. But there has always been a catch: the 
music industry, and many performers, insist 
that what Napster calls music “sharing” is in 
fact nothing more than music stealing. 

In a major setback to Napster, last 
week the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
San Francisco sided with the industry on 
just that point. It ruled that Napster must 
stop helping its users exchange unautho- 
rized, copyrighted material. The court did 


50 


throw Napster a bone: it put the burden for 
identifying particular copyrighted material 
on the music labels and other aggrieved 
copyright owners. 

The ruling undermines the Napster 
way of life. As much as 87% of the music be- 
ing shared on the site today may be unau- 
thorized. And it presents the company with 
a stark practical problem. Napster, which 
was cobbled together just two years ago by 
college student Shawn Fanning, then 18, 
has never included a mechanism for iden 
tifying unauthorized files. 

But if Napster hopes to survive, it is go- 
ing to have to develop some new screening 
technology fast. Late last week the company 


FREE TUNES: 


WHERE 


FACING THE MUSIC: 
Founder Fanning will 
need to reprogram 





and Bertelsmann announced that they have 
begun to do just that. They have devised a 
new form of digital-rights management ar- 
chitecture that will, for the first time, let 
Napster keep track of—and impose restric- 
tions on—music shared over its system 
The new architecture is the key to an 
ongoing transformation. The two compa- 
nies have been working for several months 
to develop a new Napster—some are call- 
ing it Napster I] 


subscription service. The idea is to take the 


that will operate as a pay- 


company legit by charging subscription fees 
of, say, $15 a month, part of which will then 
be passed on to performers and record la- 
bels. The new technology could give Napster 


TO LOOK NEXT 


It’s a Musical Zoo in Headphones 


usic sharing is alive and well on the 

Internet, no matter what happens in 

the courtrooms of San Francisco. The 

pioneering file-sharing software 
programs, Napster and Gnutella, have given 
birth to an impressive array of hybrids and 
clones. There’s Napigator, with its 
headphone-wearing reptile logo; BearShare, 
featuring a teddy with headphones; Newtella, 
starring a newt with ... you guessed it. The 
whole scene is starting to look like a Muppet 
Show special sponsored by Koss. 

But if anything, there's too much of a 

menagerie out there: more than 50 cute 'n’ 
friendly file-sharing services. And Napster’s 
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(original) headphone-clad cat looms so large 
that if you shut the service down, you are 
effectively sending users from a Virgin 
Megastore the size of Manhattan into dozens 
of poky vinyl-enthusiast stores that have no 
way of communicating with one another. Even 
though Gnutella clones (like Gnotella and 
Gnucleus) share the same networks, the 
technology still segregates users into 
temporary 10,000-person groups. And those 
users can forget about sharing with the geeks 
over on Freenet, which is highly specialized 
and built on a different technology altogether. 
Napster-ites need to shift en masse toa 
single alternative service if they want the 





the control over its system that it needs to 
make Napster II a reality. Andreas Schmidt, 
president and CEO of Bertelsmann’s eCom- 
merce Group, calls it “the most important 
building block for the new business.” 

This building block, which may be in 
place as early as this summer, would 
change the Napster experience markedly. 
When a user sends out a music file over the 
system, it will be “wrapped” in a protective 
layer. The layer will be a digital lock, simi- 
lar to the encryption that keeps credit card 
numbers secure on the Internet. To open 
the file and get at the music, another user 
will need a digital key provided by Napster. 

Bertelsmann insists the process will be 
“transparent” —that is, users won't know it is 
happening. But it would quickly rewrite the 
regulations of Napster, imposing rules on 


the relative anarchy that now exists. Nap- | 


ster would probably hand out different keys | 


for different fees. Pay one fee, and you get to 
listen to some music. Pay more, and you get 
to keep the music by burning it onto a CD. 
Will this solve all of Napster’s problems? 
Not by a long shot. There is still a major 
technology issue. The appeals court wanted 
Napster to develop a way of sorting through 


the music files and identifying the ones that | 


are copyright-protected. It’s in the works, 
says Barry. This traffic cop, he says, will 
most likely examine file names and check 
them against the titles of protected songs. 
The court, however, recognized the limits 
to Napster’s ability to police its site. 

That may not be enough. Looking at file 
names alone is a glitchy method of recogniz- 
ing a song. If Napster’s system pulls down 
every file named La Vida Loca but leaves 
ones that users labeled, say, La Vida Loco 
containing the same song, the labels may 
well go back to court and demand more. 


same levels of choice. But which one: 
Splooge? Tripnosis? Filetopia? SongSpy? It’s 
hard to make a decision when you are an 
anonymous, headless horde with as many 
different musical tastes as languages. Rather 
like trying to rebuild the Tower of Babel, only 
with more Britney Spears bootlegs. 

The best alternatives could be the most 
legally vulnerable. Take Aimster, the Napster 
clone that relies on AOL's ever popular instant- 

software. Download it (from 
Aimster.com), and you'll get an unseen extra 
layer to your buddy list, called a Buddyizer. This 
means that theoretically you can trade your 
MP3s with some 60 million “buddies.” Hey, 


files on AOL All we did was add a search 





ally respond by going from free to flee. 

For now, the embattled Barry’s biggest 
headache is still Napster’s legal woes. The 
appeals court sent the case back to Feder- 
al District Judge Marilyn Hall Patel to issue 
a new order telling Napster exactly what it 
needs to do to clean up its act—and by 
when. If Patel’s order forces Napster to 
start policing its site immediately, Barry 
says, itis possible that “we'll have no choice 
but to shut the system down.” 


“The question isn’t what's going to be suffi- 
cient in the eyes of Napster,” says Vance Ike- 
zoye, CEO of Audible Magic, which makes 
software that identifies music files based on 
the actual music. “The question is going to be 
what kind of technology is acceptable to the 
content owners.” 

Getting those content owners—partic- 
ularly the major music labels—to play ball 
at all will be another challenge for Napster, 
which has fought the labels aggressively in 
court. Now it needs to make nice, and get This may explain the timing of last _ 
the companies to agree to license their | week’s announcement of new architec- © 
songs. “The content partners are every- | ture, which probably won't be ready for : 
thing—they’re the dealmakers or the deal | months. There is a long tradition in the 
breakers,” says Ric Dube, an analyst with | software industry of releasing “vapor- 3 
Webnoize. “Without them, all the technol- | ware”—illusory software announced just to = 
ogy in the world won’t make a difference.” | throw off the competition. Napster’s archi- 

Napster has been meeting with the bigla- | tecture may be a variation on the theme. 
bels steadily, but except for the deal with Ber- | Call it litigationware, real software de- 
telsmann, it has not yet got to yes. Richard | signed to convince a court you're sincere 
Parsons, co-chief operating officer of AOL | about going legit. We should know any day 3 
Time Warner, a major music distributor (and | now whether it worked. —With reporting by = 
parent company of TIME), told reporters | Jennifer L. Schenker/New York 3 
earlier this month that 
he had yet to see an 
acceptable business 
model from Napster. 

The music com- 
panies may have their 
own plans. Vivendi 
Universal and Sony 
Music are jointly planning 
to launch a subscription- 
based online music ser- 
vice by year-end. And 
there is the problem of 
getting consumers to 
pay. Many companies 
have tried to convert 
websites from free to 
fee; consumers gener- 
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services offering the most ease of use. So 
step forward, WinMX (at WinMX.com) and 
FileShare (at MusicCity.com), the only sons of 
Napster who remembered to copy one of its 
essential components: the ability to write the 
name of the band and the name of the song 
you are looking for in separate search fields. 
When you're downloading tunes by the dozen, 
such things matter more than a cute logo. 
Then again, this is such an arbitrary decision 
that it could come down to which animal looks 
best in headphones. —By Chris Taylor 


itis “litigation Ja 

Not everyone agrees. “If | were setting up a 
file-sharing network, I'd avoid hijacking one of 
the world's most popular pieces of software,” 
says Rick Joyce, a music analyst at Accenture, 
formerly Andersen Consulting. “You're just 
asking for a fight.” AOL says it’s monitoring the 
Aimster situation. Don't get your hopes up. 

Ultimately, users will migrate to the 
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VIEWPOINT 
Daniel Kadlec 


Why These Guys Are Dead Wrong 


Keep the estate tax, say the billionaires. Sure—they can afford it 


T MUST BE NICE BEING A BILLIONAIRE. YOU GET YOUR OWN 

jet. You don’t have to work. The maitre d’ always has a 

table for you. Better yet, you can afford the moral high 

ground. Case in point: last week some 120 moneybags, in- 
cluding the Rockefellers, Bill Gates (through his father, who 
runs Gates’ foundation) and financier George Soros, went 
public with a petition seeking, of all things, to preserve the 
estate tax. This is high ground, all right. The estate tax, which 
President Bush wants to wipe out, stands to cut the fortunes 
of these rich folks by billions when they pass away. 

The silver-spoon patrol is getting a lot of attention. After 
all, if those with the most to lose are willing to suck it up and 
live with a stiff tax on their mon- 
ey at death—for the good of our 
economy and out of basic fair- 
ness, they say—shouldn’t we 
all? Well, no. Trouble is, the su- 
perrich don’t represent the 
wealthy—and there’s a mean- 
ingful difference. What does 
Soros, with a net worth of $5 bil- 
lion, care if the estate tax claims 
half his wealth? He’s still got bil- 
lions to spread around. This isn’t 
his fight. 

Those who really have some- 
thing at stake are small-business 
owners and career savers who 
manage to put away $2 million to 
$5 million and would like to 
leave it to their children. These 
millionaires account for half of 
all who pay the estate tax, and, 
believe me, they aren’t signing 
any petition. ; 

Married couples can leave as $5 billion George Soros 
much as $1.35 million to heirs tax free. That limit rises to $2 mil- 
lion by 2006. This is no small amount, for sure. But above that 
threshold Uncle Sam takes a hefty slice. The top marginal rate 
is 55%. Shouldn't parents with, say, $4 million be able to leave 
$1 million to each of four children? The savings have already 
been taxed as income or would be taxed as capital gain when 
heirs tapped it. Yet the estate tax—essentially, double taxa- 
tion—virtually precludes the moderately rich from bequeath- 
ing financial security. This tax may even force the sale or par- 
tial liquidation of a farm or family business. 

What's the billionaire beef? Basically this: revenue lost 
from repeal of the estate tax would mean additional tax on 
the middle class or a reduction in their benefits and services. 
Further, repeal would lead to a steep drop in charitable giv- 
ing as the wealthy stop looking for ways to reduce their es- 
tates. So righteous are these superrich that, as reported by the 
New York Times, the only reason Warren Buffett didn’t sign 
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| was because the petition doesn’t go far enough in defending 
the estate tax, which he insists promotes success based on 
merit, not bloodline. Buffett likened hand-me-down wealth 
to “choosing the 2020 Olympic team by picking the eldest 
sons of the gold-medal winners in the 2000 Olympics.” 

If only any of this were true. Start with that stuff about lost 
| revenue. The projected 10-year cost of eliminating the estate 
| taxis $236 billion. That’s less than 5% of the projected 10-year 
| budget surplus of $5.6 trillion. It’s why we're talking about tax 
cuts. Uncle Sam needs to give back, and he needn't raise tax- 
es or cut services to do it. 

And someone please tell me how more money in the 

= ; pockets of the rich will prompt 
less charitable giving. Sure, 
* some are focused purely on tax 
avoidance. They would forsake 
5 charitable foundations and 
= trusts to leave everything to the 
| kids. But they are the few. Most 
; people give because they want 
* to, A Heritage Foundation study 
found that charitable giving 
since 1930 has remained re- 
markably constant, relative to 
é personal income and economic 
= output, even though there have 
“been dramatic swings in tax 
rates. This suggests that tax 
avoidance is a minor considera- 
tion. Philanthropists predicted 
dire consequences when taxes 
were cut in 1981] and again in 
1986. Both times charitable 
giving grew. 

Ben Cohen, co-founder of 
Ben & Jerry's Homemade Ice 
| Cream, is one of the rich who signed the petition. Through 

careful estate-reduction planning, he has already given away 
a good chunk of the $40 million he got by selling his company 
last year. But he concedes that even if he didn’t need to reduce 
his estate for tax reasons, “I'd have given it away anyway.” He 
intends to limit what he leaves to heirs to encourage them to 
lead productive lives—and other rich folks, including Buffett 
and Gates, intend to do the same. “With $1 million, my daugh- 
ter would be getting way more than she needs and a helluva 
lot more than I started with,” Cohen told me. In other words, 
charities wouldn’t suffer; they would get part of what had been 
going to the government. 

And if the superrich are serious about a “meritocracy,” 
in which success depends on hard work and not inheritance, 
let them commit to leaving their heirs not the few mil we all 
know they'll get but true peanuts—as they advocate for the 
rest of us. » 


$28 billion Warren Buffett 





$2.5 billion David Rockefeller 
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OFF THE BEN 


Think the Ashcroft battle was ugly? The war over 
our next Supreme Court Justice could start soon 


By VIVECA NOVAK WASHINGTON 


OON AFTER THE JOHN ASHCROFT 
confirmation battle, a Democratic 
elder statesman sidled up to 
George W. Bush at a White House 
gathering. “You know, Mr 


dent,” he said, “you can handle the Rus- 


Presi- 


sians. You can handle the Iraqis. The one 
thing you can’t handle is one of those 
Supreme Court Justices quitting on you.” 
“I hadn't thought of it that way,” Bush 
replied. “But you may be right.” 
The test could come this 
Most Supreme Court scholars think two 
members—Chief Justice William H. Rehn- 
quist, 76, and Sandra Day O’Connor, who 


summer, 


is nearly 71 and was the first woman on the 
court—want to pack up their robes and go 
With a Republican in the White House 
(put there by the Justices, their critics com- 
plain), either could sign off knowing a re- 
placement would bear passing ideological 
resemblance to him- or herself 
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Last month a rumor shot through the 
legal community that O'Connor would an- 
nounce her retirement within a few weeks; 
that came on top of her widely reported dis 
may, at an election-night party, over news 
that Florida had gone for Gore 

she said; her f . 
husband explained that she 
wants to retire but not with a 


It was “terrible,” 





Democrat choosing her 
She’s_ ex- 
pressed the same de- 
sire to friends. Another 
report, even more re- 
cent, had Rehnquist 
pledging to take a chair 
at the University of Ari- 
school next 
fall. The guessing game 
comes in the wake of the 


successor 


zona law 


WILD CARDS O'Connor 
or Rehnquist could 
step down as early as 
this summer 

















court's bitter 5-to-4 decision shutting down 
the Florida recount and handing the elec- 
tion to Bush—a ruling that left the court 
wounded and at war with itself. O’Connor, 
who voted with the majority, is said to have 
been especially troubled by the public 
anger directed at the court. When a friend 

praised the court’s ending the 


_ election saga, she replied, “Yes, 
4 “ but ata price . 


Which leads to Part 2 of 
the game: Who would be 
tapped to take their 
places? The answer will 






determine whether the 
confirmation process is 
a mere brawl or a full- 
scale conflagration. The 
clash over Attorney 
General Ashcroft, with 
42 Senate 


voting no, was cast by 


Democrats 


both sides as a warm- 
up for the war over the 
next high court opening, a 
slot with lifetime tenure. 
The Senate’s 50-50 split 
adds still more flammabili- 


A SUPREME GAME 


Nominees can come out of left (make 
inieetunenitaleMotiaicrerlrere featt 
names currently making the rounds 


White House Counsel 

Bush's counsel in Governor's office, two years 
on Texas Supreme Court. Could face static for 
campaign funds he took while on the bench, 
but has scant paper trail and unclear stance on 
abortion—important stealth credentials. 


ty. Bush continues to say he most admires 
ultraconservative Justices like Antonin 
Scalia and Clarence Thomas, but will his 
resolve melt when he has to face the fire? 
“Both sides are set for a pitched battle, 
and it could be a replay of my experience,” 
says Robert Bork, a conservative whose 
1987 nomination to the court went down in 
an ugly partisan clash. Bush might get 
away with naming an unbending conserv- 
ative to Rehnquist's slot. But one of the 
toughest tasks of Bush’s presidency could 
be replacing O’Connor—a swing vote on a 
court that often rules 5 to 4 and the crucial 
fifth vote upholding Roe v. Wade, since 
pro-choice groups no longer count on An- 
thony Kennedy. “Any effort by Bush to ap- 
point a far right-wing Justice to replace O’- 
Connor could make the Ashcroft battle 
look like a walk in the park,” says Elliott 
Minceburg, legal director of People for the 
American Way, which is already doing op- 
position research on possible nominees 
The right voices an equally loud warn- 
ing: “No more Souters!”—a reference to 
Bush’s father’s nomination of David 
Souter, who often votes with the more lib- 
eral Justices. “He was an abysmal mis- 
take,” says Tom Jipping, head of the Free 
Congress Foundation’s legal arm. Conser- 
vative columnist Robert Novak wrote crit- 
ically of Souter just last week, sending an 
unmistakable signal to the White House. 
Groups on both sides of the issue will 
want to know—as explicitly as possible— 


California Supreme 
Court Justice 
Daughter of an 
Alabama 
sharecropper, first 
African American on 
the California high 
court. Former liberal, 
considered 
iconoclastic but also 
the most conservative 
judge on that bench. 
Pro-life, so choice 
advocates would lead 
the charge against 
her nomination. 


U.S. Appellate Judge, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Conservative, pro-life 
intellectual in the 
mold of Scalia. Dems 


will say one's enough. 


U.S. Appellate Judge, 


Houston 


Short-listed before, 
conservative. Her 
gender wouldn't 
protect her from 
Dems’ long knives. 


EMILIO GARZA 
U.S. Appellate Judge, 
San Antonio 

Former Marine 
captain has long 
topped the short list 
of Hispanics on the 
right’s high court wish 
list. Mainstream 
Republican, but 
passionately against 
abortion. Called 

Roe v. Wade “inimical 
to the Constitution.” 
Could be eclipsed by 
Gonzales, who has a 
closer relationship 
with Bush. 


Law professor, 
University of Utah 
Constitutional 
scholar, specialist in 
church-and-state 
issues, opposes Roe. 
Argued nine cases in 
Supreme Court. 


Chairman, Senate 
Judiciary Committee 
Senatorial courtesy is 
his big edge; the Utah 
conservative has 
teamed with liberal 
Ted Kennedy at 
times. But age works 
against him. 


ILAINSON I 

U.S. Appellate Judge, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Solid anti-choice 
conservative ina 
gentlemanly package. 
Sometimes bends for 
sake of compromise. 


where any nominee stands on abortion. 

How to straddle these warring de- 
mands? One way may be to change the 
subject by naming the first Hispanic to the 
court. The names most often cited: new 
White House counsel Alberto Gonzales, 
who logged two years on the Texas 
Supreme Court and has a thin paper trail; 
and Emilio Garza, a federal appellate judge 
in Texas who is further to the right—and 
volubly opposes Roe. Republicans hope 
that a Hispanic pick would tie Democrats 
in knots, although for some Senators, an- 
tiabortion views would outweigh diversity. 
Naming a woman in O'Connor's place 
would be a similar tactic. Edith Jones, an- 
other quite conservative federal judge in 
Texas, has been on the G.o.P. list for years 
A less well-known option: Janice Brown, a 
California Supreme Court judge who is 
African American. 

Many court watchers believe Bush 
doesn’t really want to tip the court further 
against Roe. Such a move, says Clint Bolick 
of the conservative Institute for Justice, “is 
simply too far from the prevailing public 
consensus.” That would argue for a stealth 
candidate with a thin record—but could 
also enrage part of the Republican base and 
those who don’t want uncertainty. 

Rehnquist's departure would open a 
broader field of true-blue conservatives. 
Michael Luttig and J. Harvie Wilkinson III, 
colleagues on the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, know they're in the running and 
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have jousted competitively in recent opin- 
ions. Senate Judiciary Committee Chair 
man Orrin Hatch is said to want the job, and 
nominating him or another “member of the 
club” would confound possible foes. But 
Hatch’s age, almost 67, works against him. 
Replacing Rehnquist has its own hazards 
Bush must decide whether to give the 
chief's gavel to the new appointee or elevate 
a current Justice—triggering another hear- 
ing. All the moving parts are at least as hard 
to juggle if liberals John Paul Stevens or 
Ruth Bader Ginsburg, for age or health rea- 
sons, step down. Conservatives hope 
vacancies occur before 2002, when 
Democrats could win back the Senate. 

For the record, friends say O’Connor’s 
health is good, despite hand tremors. She 
made a hole-in-one while golfing on the 
weekend after the election decision. She's 
also hiring clerks for the next two terms. 
Still, family in Arizona and a house she and 
her husband built there beckon. As for 
Rehnquist, a widower, the dean of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona law school denies that 
he’s about to come on board. But people 
who know him think he’s restless enough to 
leave the court if, they say, for example, he 
becomes romantically involved. 

That’s more than enough fodder to 
keep the gossip mills churning. And plenty 
too to keep the White House judge pickers 
up at night. With reporting by 
Ann Blackman and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 


or 
or 
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By ANITA HAMILTON >————— — 
HEYVE TROLLED ANTARCTICA FOR METEORITES. THEY'VE 
scoured the Titanic for sunken treasure. They've built cars 7 
and computers and helped perform open-heart surgery. Omen | 
v 


Now robots are homing in on the final frontier: your living , 

room. Long the stuff of Star Wars fantasies and little-boy . 

dreams, robots for real folks are here at last. Mousies 

At the annual Toy Fair in New York City last week, the bots were A 
“a3 vailable this fall, $30 

everywhere. Foot-long bug bots crept across exhibit floors. Two- Kids program Mousies’ movements, 
legged baby bots took their first toddler steps. A testy and surpris- then watch their “mating ritual” 
ingly lifelike dinobot snapped its mechanical jaws. 

Meanwhile at last week’s Demo 2001, a prestigious computer- 
industry gathering in Phoenix, Ariz., the star of the show was iRobot, 
an eight-wheeled mechanical watchdog with a webcam nose that 
can patrol an empty house and send live video back to your website. 
“We're taking technology out of the virtual world and into the 
real world,” says iRobot co-founder Helen Greiner. 

O.K., but why now? Blame it on Furby, the furry noise- 
maker that came out two years ago and sold more than 40 
million units. Or Aibo, the $1,500 robot dog that generat- 
ed 40,000 advance orders in just four weeks last fall. 
Clearly, robots have profound consumer appeal. “The 
whole concept of a machine being alive is enthralling,” 
says home-robot inventor Henry Thorne of Probotics, 
based in Pittsburgh, Pa. “It captures you. It thrills you 
deep inside.” Factor in rapidly falling prices for the 
cameras, motors, sensors and computer chips, and j - 
you've got a trend begging to bust loose. Tes 

In this veritable robot zoo, no company is more active than 
Tiger Electronics. The manufacturer, based in Chicago, is releas- 
ing about two dozen robotic __ 
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toys this year. At its Toy Fair 
showroom, motorized sea tur- Ozlo ™ 
tles and jellyfish glide through Available this fall, $50 
bubbling fish tanks. Miniature | Playmates’ alien bottells tales \p\ 
mice shake when they’re lonely | 20uthis space adventures 
and squeal when they're hun- inp drei weep 
gry. A 3-ft-long Interactive 

Raptor (still in prototype) is so 
lifelike, it flinches when you 
pull its tail. 

What distinguishes the lat- 
est crop of robots from their 
strictly mechanical forebears is 
their ability to react to their en- 
vironment (rather than dumbly 
obey the whims of their five- 
year-old masters). For example, 
Hasbro's B.I.O. Bugs send out 
radio and infrared signals to 
sense who or what is in the 
room. If it’s a predator, the bug 
might decide to fight, gaining 









Available in September, $40 
Hasbro's foot-long bugs build 
strength by beating predators 


Available this fall, $30 
Tiger's crawling tot coos and 


te gurgles when kids rock it 
. | pas 
7 
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In the toy biz 
this year, 
nothing’s as hot 


M asa good robot 


secto-Bots 
ailable in August, $20 


| Creepy crawlers from MGA react 
light, noise and one another 


N-1 
ailable Feb. 21, $470 


Bandai’s smart kitty does 
mersaults and other tricks 








Interactive Raptor 
Available this fall, $100 
Tiger's 3-ft.-long dino is both naughty 
and nice; it roars when angry 
and nuzzies kids it likes 















Available in May, $200 
Tiger's plastic pup walks, barks and 
responds to spoken commands 
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Preston 
Pushbutton 
Available this 
summer, $30 
Precocious 
preschoolers 
press tummy 
buttons on this 
cutie from 
Toymax to 
make him talk 
and spin 



































7 
FOR THE ADULTS 





Available in December, $2,500 
With 70 sensors and three on- 
board computers, Dyson's dirt 
sucker has a mind of its own 





iRobot 

Available early 2001, $2,000 
This roving, remote watchdog 
wirelessly relays video images and 
sound to any Web browser 





Auto Mower 


Available now, $2,000 

The Swedish-designed Husqvama 
smart lawnmower trims your grass 
while you nap in the shade 
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strength with each match it wins. Touch its 
antenna, and it will scurry away to flock 
with other bugs. “You can train them, but 
you can’t tame them,” says creator Richard 
Yanofsky, who claims that B.I.O. Bugs are 
roughly as intelligent as cockroaches. 

That may be wishful thinking, and 
there’s certainly a lot of that in the bot busi- 
ness. Tiger claims its Mousies can sumo 
wrestle, but it takes a vivid imagination to 
interpret their random bumping as sumo 
body blows. Likewise, the company’s 
seemingly endless line of Robo-Chi toys 
(cat, bird, dogs, even a plant) do little more 
than bark and squawk at one another. 

Can any of these robots perform any 





useful work? Yes, but for a price. You can | 








buy robotic vacuum cleaners and lawn 
mowers for $700 to $2,000, and by De- 
cember, Procter & Gamble expects to be 
marketing automated floor cleaners to con- 
sumers under the Convenience Compan- 
ions label. 

“I believe robots are going to be bigger 
than the PC industry because they can do 
everyday chores,” says iRobot’s Greiner. 
Looking like a plastic E.T. on wheels, her 
mechanical pet is supposed to be able to 
monitor the house for intruders or keep an 
eye on elderly relatives. Developed in co- 


| Operation with scientists from M.LT.’s 


artificial-intelligence lab, it uses sonar to 
avoid running into walls and wireless 
networking to transmit its video 





images to the Web. A $20,000 industrial- 
strength model can even climb stairs. 

But even the smartest robots fall far 
short of the high standards set by the robot 
maid in the Jetsons. Probotics’ Thorne, 
who created the $700 Cye home robot, says 
he uses his mostly to shuttle dirty dishes 
from the dining room to the kitchen. 
Thorne’s ambition is to reach the “get me 
a beer” level—where the robot goes to the 
refrigerator, opens the door and fetches 
a can. But that, he figures, will take an- 
other three years. Meanwhile, this bot’s for 
you. —With reporting by Sachiko Sakamaki/Tokyo 
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BATTLEBOTS 


Attack of the Warrior Geeks 


t's hard to go broke Francisco-area nerdoisie in the 

overestimating a boy's yen mid-'90s. In 1999 they started 

to see stuff get smashed to mounting competitions for pay- 

hell. Climb Arnold per-view. (A similar program, 
Schwarzenegger's money pile Robot Wars, is a hit in Britain his legendary THE CRAB An aptly named bot 
sometime and ask him. and is rerun on some PBS chin as a battering ram to tries to claw its way to the top 
Cousins Trey Roski, 35, and stations.) They shopped a defeat Ginsu, a rival BattleBot invests its geeks (mostly, but 
Greg Munson, 34, knew this series to cable networks, and wielding a nasty set of rotary not all, male) with the heroic 
desire well as kids. “We Comedy Central bit, seeing a saw blades. “I like anything that _ trappings once reserved for 
collected remote-controlled good fit for its young male rolls and explodes,” Lenosays. —_ jocks. Putting its contestants in 
helicopters,” recalls Roski. audience. (Anyone who argues “And it seems like a good outlet —_an over-the-top, Thunderdome- 
“Greg would put them together, _ that demolition isn't comedy for kids—a chance to use like setting, BattleBots is at 
and I'd break them.” Says has obviously never seen David _ technology and a youthful heart about feeding the class 
Munson: “Whatever we built— Letterman drop a watermelon enthusiasm for mindless brain's fantasy of winning 
Legos, Lincoln Logs—the end off a six-story building.) violence without anybody power, popularity and even sex 
result would be destroying it.” BattleBots got a huge getting hurt.” (Less obsessive appeal through smarts. 

Those twin lusts forremote boost when Jay Leno—a kids will soon be able toindulge Between fights, shapely 
control and destruction can longtime machine buff and those impulses too. Tiger correspondent Heidi Mark 
probably explain much of world _tinkerer with an extensive unveiled a line of miniature flirtatiously chats up players, 
history—or at least why Roski motorcycle BattleBots—including Vlad the one of whom talks about taking 
and Munson's BattleBots plugging it on the Tonight Show, Impaler, $15—at the Toy Fair his invention into the streets to 
(Tuesdays, 10:30 p.m. E.T.) and last fall he became the last week; they're scheduled for cruise women: “Chicks 
has become Comedy Central's _ show's first celebrity a fall release, angling to be the approach guys with BattleBots 
hottest new series since South _ contestant. Chin-Killa, builtand —_ hot toys of Christmas 2001.) a lot easier than they would, 
Park, It’s a simple recipe. Take Operated for Leno by NBC One of the biggest um, a person without a 
some homemade, remote- technicians, was fronted witha _ attractions of the showisthatit  BattleBot.” 
controlled robots (which look Nerd mystique, it seems, 
more like armored lawn VLAD TO THE BONE: did not crash with the 
mowers than androids). Give Vlad the 4mpaler NASDAQ, and from the 
them WWF-style names like lives up to its name Internet to Iraq to Kosovo, 
Mauler and Viad the Impaler. remote control is our society's 
Put them in a Plexiglas cage, preferred means of combat. 
and let them hammer, buzz- So if yesterday's Army grunts 
Saw and ram the motor oil out had G.1. Joe, what better 
of each other. Throw in campy model for tomorrow's push- 
announcers and a good- button conquistadors than 
looking blond to interview these butt-whuppin’ machine 
contestants, and you've got a masters? The lesson, at least, 
license to mint ratings. is apparently not lost on the 

The cousins got hooked on U.S. Army, which is sponsoring 
robot fighting when it became a the current season of 
sort of geek tractor-pull BattleBots. All hail the Warrior 
attraction for the San Geek. —By James Poniewozik 
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OPEN YOUR EYES TO ¥ 
THE THRILLER SRA 


OF THE YEAR UNS 


from New York Times 
Bestselling Author 


Te: 
ONNELL 


‘One of the best of the new breed of thriller writers.” 


San Francisco Examiner 











Former FBI agent Terry McCaleb comes 


out of retirement to help track down “Michael Connelly recalls no one so much as Raymond 


a methodical killer—only the killer's Chandler...ambitious, skillful, moving, intricate, and clever.” 


Los Angeles Times 


profile looks impossibly like that of 
“Connelly is one of those masters...who can keep driving the 


L.A. detective Harry Bosch, who may i : 
story forward in runaway locomotive style. USA Today 
have crossed over to the dark side. 


cig| Also available as a Time Warner AudioBook™ BO 
"S| LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY www.twbookmark.com coco: nur w« ws 











NEW SPARKS OVER 


The old treatment has come a long way since 
Cuckoos Nest. But some still question its safety 


By JOHN CLOUD WESTFIELD 


N SOME GUT LEVEL, THE WHOLE 
idea of electroshock therapy is 
absurd. At a time when people 
with mental illnesses can choose 
from a pharmacological cornu- 
copia, why would they have elec- 
tricity run through their brain instead? 
Didn't electroshock disappear around the 
same time as three-martini lunches? 
Actually, electroconvulsive therapy, as 
psychiatrists call it, has remained a com- 
mon treatment for those who are severely 
depressed and who don’t respond to (or 
can’t tolerate) drugs. Its use has been qui- 
etly on the rise in the past two decades. Be- 
cause most states don’t require reporting 
on electroshock, there are no hard figures, 
but many people in the electroshock world 
agree that at least 100,000 Americans re- 
ceive the treatment annually, up from a 
1980 federal estimate of 33,000. Research 
on electroshock has also surged. Just last 
month the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion released a second edition of its report 
on electroconvulsive therapy; it lists more 
than 1,000 citations. 
Why all the interest? One reason is that 
electroshock remains a nagging scientific 
puzzle: it works a little bit like banging the 





like this one, from the 1948 film The Snake Pit, 
helped reinforce electroshock's image as barbaric and scary 
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side of a fuzzy TV—it just works, except 
when it doesn’t. Second, a small but persis- 
tent group of advocates wants to ban it 
they say it causes brain damage—and a 
larger, more mainstream group of activists 
wants more research before the treatment 
spreads any further. Many of these folks 
are former patients (or survivors, to use a 
term of choice), and they have helped per- 
suade a handful of state legislatures to con- 
sider a ban. No states have agreed, though 
at least four have enacted restrictions. 

Psychiatrists and some former patients 
who found the treatment beneficial are 
rushing to try to prove the dissenters 
wrong. An ugly war of words has erupted. 
Dr. Peter Breggin, a psychiatrist who has 
written four books critical of electroshock 
and who favors therapy and human ser- 
vices instead, told TiME that shock is used 
by “cold, aloof guys who seem to feel more 
comfortable with machines than patients.” 
Dr. Harold Sackeim, who runs the depart- 
ment of biological psychiatry at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, responds 
that caregivers who forgo the use of electro- 
shock and other biological methods to treat 
the suicidally depressed “are going to end 
up with a lot of dead patients.” 

If you are a filmgoer of a certain age, 


| your image of electroshock was shaped 


by such movies as The 
5 Snake Pit or One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest 
“ In the latter, a small 
army of orderlies and 
nurses restrain Randle 
Patrick McMurphy 
(Jack Nicholson) as he is 
connected to the elec- 
trodes. The treatment 
is agonizing 
McMurphy isn’t given 
has 


because 


anesthesia, which 

been routine for years. 
But today, 

when the worst pain is 


even 
usually a headache af- 
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ter patients awaken, some say they are co- 
erced into electroshock and lied to about it. 
“The doctor told my family it was an absolute 
cure for depression,” says Juli Lawrence, 
who underwent electroshock in 1994. But 
the following week she attempted suicide. 
She says her doctor also failed to warn her 
about the memory loss usually associated 
with electroshock, which can range from 
forgetting where you parked your car to for- 
getting that you own a car at all. The memo- 
ry loss is often temporary, but not always. (A 
1999 Surgeon General’s report says there are 
“no reliable data” on the incidence of severe 
memory impairment.) Lawrence says she 
can’t recall any events from nearly two years 
before and from several months after her 
treatment. She now runs ect.org, a website 
critical of electroshock that works to stop the 
treatment from being forced on people. 
(Roughly 1% of those who undergo elec- 
troshock are ordered by a judge to do so, ac- 
cording to state figures published on ect.org.) 

Of course, uninformed medical con- 
sent is a problem not exclusive to electro- 












































The seizure just kind of dynamites the 
depression out of my brain somehow. 


shock, and judges can force other kinds of 
treatment as well. But electroshock is an 
unusually retro procedure, one that some 
psychiatrists avoid. According to the Sur 

geon General, the response rate for electro- 
shock is an impressive 60% to 70%—about 
the same as today’s superpills, including 
Prozac and its kin. But that fact itself em- 
barrasses some psychiatrists, who would 
rather not think of themselves as well- 
educated electricians. Not all psychiatric 
residents learn electroshock. Younger psy- 
chiatrists are more ambivalent about it than 
older ones, according to a 1999 survey. Af- 
ter all, even the latest electroshock devices 
look something like Led Zeppelin-era 
stereo equipment. They are based on tech- 
nology so old the FDA says they predate its 
regulatory authority (the agency has classi- 
fied the devices in the category it uses for 


equipment whose risks are high or un- 
known). The website for the Thymatron, 
the Cadillac of electroshock devices, still 
features a painfully outdated page on how 
to test the device for Y2K compliance. 

But when performed properly, psychi- 
atrists say, electroshock is simple, safe and 
looks a lot more boring than its cinematic 
counterpart. Curtis Hartmann, 47, a West- 
field, Mass., lawyer who has received about 
100 electroshocks since 1976 to help control 
his bipolar illness, knows the procedure 
well. Hartmann fasts the night before, a rou- 
tine practice before general anesthesia. He 
leaves his home around 4 a.m. and drives to 
nearby Holyoke Hospital. He goes to the sec- 
ond floor and turns left toward the short-stay 
surgery unit. His body is prepared for elec- 
troshock in three ways: an anesthesiolo- 
gist puts him to sleep; a chemical relaxes 
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Hartmann says 
electroshock is the only therapy that is 
successful in treating his bipolar illness 


his muscles; a respirator helps him breathe. 

All these steps are taken to protect him 
from the physical side effects of having a 
seizure, which is what happens when the 
electrodes are attached to Hartmann’s head 
and electricity courses into him. For reasons 
no one quite understands—just as no one is 
precisely sure how all antidepressants work 
or why some people improve with good old- 
fashioned talk therapy and others don’t— 
the seizure is key. Hartmann explains it this 





way: “The seizure just kind of dynamites 
the depression out of my brain somehow.” 

Before Italian researchers first tried 
electricity in 1938, doctors used chemicals 
to induce the frightening, painful seizures. 
Electricity worked faster, but the pain of 
uncontrolled convulsions remained. Pa- 





tients fractured their spine, bit their 
tongue, broke bones. Consequently, the 
devils who ran some asylums used electro- 
shock as punishment. In many circles, it 
retains a frisson of barbarity. Writers such 
as Ernest Hemingway and Sylvia Plath 
reinforced the image. “It was a brilliant 
cure,” Hemingway wrote sarcastically in 
the days after his electroshock and before 
shooting himself, “but we lost the patient.” 

Hartmann quotes that line in his fasci- 
nating, not yet published memoir, Life as 
Death. He knows some people don’t re- 
spond to electroshock, and he understands 
the risk he takes when he undergoes it (his 
most recent treatment was last summer; he 
currently takes medications). A tiny number 
of patients die: the National Institute of 
Mental Health says the figure is 1 in 10,000, 
about the same as any procedure involving 
anesthesia. Antishock activists cite Texas 
statistics from the mid-’90s, saying about 1 
in 320 electroshock patients died in the two 
weeks after treatment, though the deaths 
weren't necessarily caused by electroshock. 
The activists also say electroshock causes 
brain damage. Dr. Breggin says the damage 
produces delirium so severe that patients 
can’t fully experience depression or other 
higher mental functions during the several 
weeks after electroshock. 

Yet a 1999 Surgeon General's report ar- 
gues that “there are virtually no absolute 
health contraindications” for electroshock. 
It notes that psychiatrists have revised 
their technique for delivering the electric- 
ity in the past generation so that less pow- 
er is needed and, consequently, fewer side 
effects result. For his part, Hartmann says 
he has often gone to work around noon af- 
ter morning electroshock sessions. “The 
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people in the office are just agog that you 
can add two and two, that you're not drool- 
ing,” he says. “But my concentration was 
actually improved, and I felt so much bet- 
ter.” Hartmann says the memory problems 
he has experienced have been minor—get- 
ting confused about what he ordered from 
the hospital menu, for instance. 

More important to Hartmann is the 
fact that since he first experienced depres- 
sion at 15, electroshock has been “the only 
thing that has ever let me feel 100% ... 


Depression is like being a corpse with a | 


pulse. I tried everything else. I had a loving 
family, thousands of hours of good psy- 
chotherapy, and none of it ever helped.” 
Hartmann believes he would have killed 
himself—perhaps by starving himself, as he 
tried once—if not for electroshock. 

It’s no panacea, of course. Electro- 
shock’s effects are short term, lasting weeks 
or months before depression can descend 
again. At $2,500 a treatment, it’s also ex- 
pensive, though insurance usually covers it. 
Antishock activists say it’s just a cash cow for 
hospitals and that the response rates cited by 
the Surgeon General are inflated. In 1996, 
Lawrence of ect.org surveyed 41 former 
electroshock patients and found that 70% 
said the treatment had no effect on their de- 
pression. Joseph Rogers, executive director 
of the National Mental Health Consumers’ 
Self-Help Clearinghouse, says 3 out of 4 of 
the electroshock patients he speaks with 
had negative experiences: coercion by psy- 
chiatrists, confusion, memory loss. Rogers 
and Lawrence don’t want the treatment 
banned, but they believe few would under- 
go it if they knew all the risks beforehand. 

It’s hard to know what steps people will 
take when despair rules. Novelist William 
Styron has long battled depression; his 
1990 memoir about it, Darkness Visible, in- 
spired Hartmann and millions of others. 
Last summer Styron underwent electro- 
shock for the first time. He had asked sev- 
eral prominent psychiatrists about the op- 
tion, and they agreed it could help. It 
didn’t, though he says he didn’t suffer any 
negative side effects. “Anyone who would 
ban it is ridiculously off base,” he says. 

A ban seems unlikely—the psychiatric 
establishment uses its clout to quash the 
idea wherever it can—but more states could 
require more complete and open records 
on who gets electroshock. “The problem is 
it’s a roll of the dice,” says Brian Coopper, 
senior director of consumer advocacy for 
the National Mental Health Association. 
“Electroconvulsive therapy can be a quick 
fix, but you can’t tell who’s going to come 








out of it with part of his life missing.” wt | 








Is This the End for the SAT? 


A call for the University of California to drop the 
75-year-old test could have far-reaching effects 


O RICHARD ATKINSON, COGNITIVE PSY- 

chologist, testing expert and, since 

1995, president of the University of 

California, the sat has always been a 
mystery. What, exactly, does it measure? 
The original exam, developed in the 1920s, 
was designed to predict how well students 
would do in college. The Educational Test- 
ing Service, which develops the test, insists it 
still does. But Atkinson, 71, is worried about 
the growing number of parents pouring 
thousands of dollars into saT-prep programs 
(last year an estimated 150,000 students paid 
more than $100 million for coaching) and 
even shopping around for psychologists to 





RITE OF PASSAGE: Students in South Carolina taking the test 


certify that their kids are disabled so that 
they get extra test-taking time. He was hor- 
rified by a visit to his granddaughters’ prep 
school. The 12-year-olds, he says, “spend 
hours each month—directly and indirectly— 
preparing for the sat, studying long lists of 
verbal analogies such as ‘untruthful is to 
mendaciousness’ as ‘circumspect is to cau- 
tion.”” Atkinson, once a distinguished visiting 
scholar at E.T.S., decided to take several sar 
sample tests, hoping to find some value in all 
the kids’ efforts. His conclusion: “America’s 
overemphasis on the saT is compromising 
our educational system.” 

Last week Atkinson said he would recom- 
mend that the University of California, one of 
the largest public systems in the country, no 
longer use the sar in its admissions process. 
The proposal is monumental, not just because 
soon tens of thousands of high schoolers may 
no longer have to take the test to get into col- 


lege but because it could fundamentally 
change the way the kids are tested. 

The problem with the sat, says Atkin- 
son, is that when kids do poorly, teachers 
and parents can’t point to specific concepts 
they need to work on. Ata time when states 
are stressing standards and accountability, 
the sav is linked to neither. He proposes 
new standardized tests tied directly to state 
standards so that anyone who masters the 
curriculum can succeed. 

One intended effect of the change is to 
attract more minority students. Black and 
Latino enrollment at U.C. dipped measur- 
ably in the wake of California’s 1996 ban on 
the use of affirmative 
action in admissions. 
The SATs are a major 
reason: last year the 
mean score for blacks 
2 on the sat was 198 
points lower than 
that for whites. Re- 
cently, when Muhlen- 
berg College in Penn- 
sylvania and Bates 
College in Maine 
stopped requiring the 
SAT, minority appli- 
cations doubled. 

Gaston Caperton, 
president of the Col- 
lege Board, which ad- 
ministers the SAT, says the racial disparities 
are owing to differences in educational op- 
portunity. He contends that “dropping the 
sat makes no more sense than dropping 
classroom grades.” Colleges, he says, need 
a “common yardstick in an era of grade in- 
flation.” Last year 40% of students who took 
the saT reported having an A average in 
high school, up from 28% in 1990. And eval- 
uating applicants without the sar is an ex- 
pensive proposition. Michael Cowan, 
chairman of the U.C. academic senate, 
which would have to approve Atkinson's 
proposal, estimates that changing the ad- 
missions procedure to resemble that of an 
élite liberal-arts college may require a 100% 
increase in the admissions budget. Atkin- 
son is undeterred. “We have no choice but 
to invest the necessary funds,” he says. 
“The stakes are too high not to ensure the 
job is done right.” —By Andrew Goldstein 
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What weighs less than 13 oz. 
but can carry you thousands 
of feet across any terrain? 


With up to 80 times power Z-80 Superzoom Binoculars are the 
most powerful compact binoculars on the market. 


ou’re in the wilds of Montana 

surrounded by the looming, snowy 

white peaks of Glacier Park, dwarfed 
by an awe-inspiring view, when something 
stirs in the treetops. You look up quickly 
and vaguely see the outline of a hawk or 
red heron lift-off...you can’t distinguish the 
breed of bird. Frantically, you clutch your 
backpack and rummage for your binocu- 
lars, only to remember you left them in 
your RV because they were too bulky to 
carry in your backpack. If only you’d had 
your friend's featherweight, compact 
Superzoom Z-80's 
built for power and easy transport on the 


the only binoculars 


trail or anywhere. Next time you'll borrow 
them, for sure, or better yet, get a pair 
for yourself 

Carson's new, ultralight Superzoom Z-80 
compact binoculars have a higher zoom 
capacity than any other pair of compact 
binoculars on the market. They allow you to 
view at 20x magnification and then zoom in 
for pinpoint accuracy to 80 power, w ithout 
ever losing sight of your object. Complete 


with case, neck strap, lens cap and tripod 
adapter, the dynamic Superzoom Z-80 
sports high performance prisms and super 
fully-coated lenses that provide exceptionally 
sharp, high-contrast images. Plus, these 
state-of-the art binoculars weigh less than 
13 ounces and are small and durable 
enough for long-lasting use anywhere 
Take Control. The Superzoom 7-80’s easy 
to-use manual zoom lever puts you in con- 
trol, letting you zoom in or out with the 
slightest touch of your finger. The superb 
specifications, utilizing BAK4 prisms, along 
with the precision and craftsmanship of the 
Superzoom Z-80, will ensure excellent per 
formance under the most demanding condi- 
tions. If handled with care, the Superzoom 
Z-80 will provide years of trouble free-service 
Seeing Eye to Eye. The binoculars’ ultra 
compact zoom is fitted with rubber eye 
cups designed to exclude extraneous exter 
nal light. If you wear glasses, simply roll 
down the eye cups to bring your eyes closer 
to the binoculars’ lens for improved field 

of vision 


Get closer to the action 


Regular binoculars 





With the Z-80 at full power 
Ss 














Up to 20x to 80x magnification sets the 
Superzoom Z-80 apart in a league of its 
own compared to other compact binoculars 
With an objective 25mm lens and a field of 
view (m/1000m) of 30m to 13m, these pow 
erful binoculars are a “best buy” worth 
more than their price 


Be there...up close and yet far away. 
Don’t miss out on this great offer 
Superzoom Z-80 comes with a one-year 
manufacturer’s limited warranty and 
TechnoScout’s exclusive risk-free home trial 


If you are not satisfied for any reason, 
simply return it within 30 days for a full 
“No Questions Asked” refund 





Dimension 4x4x1 


High performance prisms and 
super fully coated lenses 
provide exceptionally sharp, 
high contrast images. 
Magnification 

Objective Lens 25mm 
Field of View (m/100m) — 30m-13m 


Minimum Focusing Distance 4m at 20x 


20x to 80x 


Prism BAK-4 porro 
Weight 12.5 02. 
Color gray 


HNOSCO / 
here high tech hits home 3 >| 


For years, we have found high teth solutions 
from the innovators and brought them directly 
to you...months before they were available in 
stores, Now, TechnoScout.com is the high-tech, 
low-stress way to a better life. 





Z-80 Superzoom Binoculars 
$179.95 $11.95 S&H 
Please mention product code 9173-18704. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 a2az com> 


To order by mail, send check or money order for the tote 





Or charge it to your credit cand by 





enclos your account n rand expiration date 


Virginia residents only—please add 4.5% sales tax 


A Comtrad Industries Company 


44 BECHNOSCOUT- 


1998 Ruffin Mill Road 
Colonial Heights, Va 23834 
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Pop music used to be what divided the 
generations. Now it’s what is drawing them _ 
together. If you don’t count Eminem 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


Let’s all get up 

And dance to a song 

That was a hit before 

Your mother was born 
~THE BEATLES 


EMEMBER WHEN THAT SONG WAS 
about your mother? You do? Too 
bad. In that case, now it’s about 
you. The very thought is enough 
to send a chill down the spines of 
most baby boomers, who already 
have plenty of reasons to wonder if they 
haven't started looking as old as Paul Mc- 
Cartney. (And remember, he was the Cute 
Beatle.) At one time it probably seemed 
that rock music was entirely yours, a thing 
that you could imagine grew out of your 
own fevered brain. Now a good slice of it 
apparently belongs to somebody else, 
somebody who likes gangsta rap and tinny 
kid pop and fight songs from WWF Smack- 
down! It doesn’t help that this week the 
Grammy for album of the year may go to 
Eminem, the white rapper who wants to 


GRAMMY’S GENERATIONAL PULL 1x soninoes or vest sium 


PAUL SIMON 
You're the One 
His lustrous tunes include 
Darling Lorraine, in which 
an elderly wife dies, and 
Old. Any kids left in the 
room? 


STEELY DAN 


54 






Two Against Nature 
The new album sounds 
like the old ones from the | cai 
‘70s. Those already 
sounded like they were 
made by skeevy older guys. 


rape his mother, or at least he says he does 
on the album that may get the Grammy. 
Hey, you're probably old enough to be his 
mother. For that matter, so is Elton John, 
who is taking the risk of performing a duet 
with him at the Grammys. 

To make things worse, pop music is 
otherwise going through one of those 
moments when the general run of things 
is so toddling—Britney Spears, Backstreet 
Boys—that skinny white boys who talk a 
little tough, meaning Eminem, get to 
seem like a big deal. So if you happen to 
be a parent in, say, your 40s or 50s, nobody 
would blame you if you just turned away 
from pop music altogether. And if you 
happen to be a teenager, of course, you 
might not mind if they did. But the funny 
thing is, at the same time that the hard 
edge of pop gets harder and the soft edge 
gets softer, it’s plain that rock has also be- 
come one of those things, like pets and 
baseball, that lets parents and kids find a 
shared passion. It may be that Eminem 
doesn’t provide much opportunity for 
parent-child bonding, unless you're trying 
to explain why the incest taboo is not just 





BECK 
Midnite Vultures 
His country-funk defies 


Kid A 


by 
generations, which gives 
him appeal to loners and 
artsies of all ages. 


Illustration for TIME by Barry Blitt 


Being the smart kid's 
band makes you 
interesting to parents. 
The “sucking on a lemon” 
stuff does not. 


some stupid rule that Mom invented to be 
mean. Buta lot of baby boomers have fig- 
ured out that it’s a short trip from the Pink 
Floyd they once loved to the Radiohead 
their kids love now. And a lot of their kids 
have likewise found their way back to the 
music of their parents. 

This explains Emily Curtin, 22, who 
now plays guitar in a New York City rock 
band. When she was in her late teens in 
Worcester, Mass., Emily used to collaborate 
with her twin younger brothers to make 
rock-music-compilation tapes—they called 
them Kids’ Pix—for her parents. The idea 
was to educate the folks, who already under- 
stood the rock music of their own warmly 
remembered youth, about newer stuff. 
“They listened to the tapes all the time,” she 
says. “My mom got into the Magnetic Fields. 
Dad got into My Bloody Valentine.” 

In Marshfield, Wis., John Spellman 
and his wife Jeanne are fiftysomethings 
who reawoke to rock music as the older 
ones among their four kids discovered the 
Beatles, the Grateful Dead and Pink Floyd. 
“Now we spend time talking about things 
like how the Dead are not really a rock 
band,” says John. “How they come out of a 
tradition of classic American blues, from 
Appalachia and the South.” In return, he 
has picked up from his kids a taste for the 
Dave Matthews Band and U2, a group he 
finds “inspirational.” Spellman’s children 
even introduced him to music from his 


EMINEM 
The Marshall Mathers LP 


Appealing to young boys 
who want to knife gays 
and rape Mom. Appealing 
to “adults” in the record 
industry. 
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youth that he had missed the first time it 
came along. Through them he discovered 
Bob Marley, the reggae star whose 
supreme moment was in the 1970s. 

Even if guitar-band rock is a niche 
market now, supplanted by hip-hop as the 
reigning format of pop music, it still quali- 
fies as the lingua franca of pop culture. 
Roughly a half-century after Elvis record- 
ed Heartbreak Hotel, nearly everybody un- 
der 70 has some emotional attachment to 
electrified music with a beat. As a conse- 
quence, pop music is no longer mostly a 
way that one generation defines itself 
against its elders. The baby boomers’ own 
parents grew up with Frank Sinatra, Rose- 
mary Clooney and Nat “King” Cole. Rock 
was such an unmistakable break with that 
creamy tradition that teenagers of the 
1960s and "70s understood it right away as 
music to fight Mom and Dad to, especially 
since their parents usually hated the stuff. 
Now kids have to accept that most of their 
own music is not so different from what 
their parents had, parents who grew up on 





Lou Reed, to say nothing of Iggy Pop, a guy | 


who was gouging his skin with broken glass 
when Marilyn Manson was still sticking 
thumbtacks in his tricycle tires. 

But that also makes it easier for them 
to comprehend the music their parents 
used to love. This helps explain the wa- 
tershed success of the Beatles ] album, 
which topped Billboard’s album charts 
for eight weeks and has sold more than 20 
million copies worldwide. You don’t 
score numbers like that just from the 
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THE SPELLMANS : John turned Elizabeth and Caroline on to the Dead; they introduced him to U2 





middle-aged Beatlemaniacs still shaking | 
their imaginary moptops. It requires 





massive sales to the teenagers and twen- | 
tysomethings who buy most records. The | 


phenomenon of that album followed the 
success of Santana’s Supernatural, which 
paired a survivor of the ’60s with up-to- 
the-minute acts like Lauryn Hill, Ever- 
last and Rob Thomas from Matchbox 20. 
And before Santana, there was Aerosmith 
and Eric Clapton, Neil Young 
and Tina Turner, Sting and 
Cher, David Bowie and 
Bruce Springsteen. All of 
them sustained long careers 
by adding younger fans to the 
ones who remember them 
from before they got reading 
glasses. 

What all this means is, 
simply by pointing out to 
your children that you un- 
derstand that Phish owes a 
lot to the Grateful Dead, you 
can distract them briefly 
from your otherwise evident decrepitude. 
There are already institutions that have po- 


| sitioned themselves to benefit from that 


fact, adapting rock to the family-theme- 
park phenomenon. The Experience Music 
Project in Seattle, which opened last year, 
aims to be a place where parents can ex- 
plain to their kids that James Brown is the 
old guy who sounds like Mystikal, and kids 
can tell their parents that Mystikal is the 
young guy who sounds like James Brown. 
The Rock ’n’ Roll Hall of Fame in Cleve- 
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4éA lot of baby 
boomers have 
figured out that it’s 
a short trip from 
the Pink Floyd they 
once loved to the 
Radiohead their 
kids love now.77 





land, Ohio, even offers guidance to local 
high school teachers on how to work rock 
history into their lesson plans. This will 
make it easier for parents to talk to their 
kids about the music of their own youth, 
though it also opens the way to a day when 
sophomores will get detention for not turn- 
ing in their term papers on Frank Zappa. 

All the same, as a means to reach kids, 
rock is more complicated than pets and 
baseball. It has never been completely do- 
mesticated by age and commercial calcula- 
tion. One way that rock bands keep their 
distance from respectability these days is 
by shouting “F___” a few dozen times on 
every album. (Or even “I wanna f you 
like an animal,” as Trent Reznor famously 
offered on one of his Nine Inch Nails al- 
bums.) Rock is still all tied up with sex and 
drugs, and it’s a supremely subtle parent 
who can share all kinds of music with her 
kids without also seeming to endorse the 
troubling stuff. On this past New Year’s 
Eve, the Experience Music Project spon- 
sored a sold-out dance party that attracted 
1,200 people, including parents, teenagers 
and even younger children. The aim was to 
provide something with the feel of a rave 
party but without the drug scene that goes 
with it. Then again, the main stage attrac- 
tion was the band Crystal Method, whose 
name is an obvious pun on crystal meth, 
the amphetamine-based party drug. “A 
band can call itself what it wants to call it- 
self,” says Robert Santelli, deputy director 
of public programs at EMP. 
Which is true, of course. But 
the adults who offer the 
band to kids are inescapably 
complicit in any message 
the band conveys. It all gets 
complicated. 

The skanky side of pop 
music is something that 
Sheilia Brown turns to her 
advantage. Brown is an ex- 
ecutive secretary at Tribune 
Interactive, part of the Tri- 
bune Co., the Chicago- 
based media empire. Her 
daughters Nnyla, 23, and Rayna, 13, love 
some kinds of rap. So does she. And the 
parts she doesn’t love—the trash talk, the 
relentless treatment of women as nothing 
more than walking booties—give her a 
chance to discuss with her daughters just 
why she doesn’t love them. “We discuss 
things openly about sex and relationships,” 
says Brown. “What's tacky and what’s not 
tacky. Sometimes the kids are more em- 
barrassed by things they see in music 
videos than I am.” Nnyla agrees that music 








provides a way for her and her mother “to 
talk about sex more than we might other- 
wise. Mom will say she doesn’t like a song 
because it makes women look like sex ob- 
jects, that rap music and rap videos take 
women back 20 to 30 years. I thought 
about it, and I can see that.” 

Even when you like the music you hear 
them listening to, there are reasons why it 
takes hard work to share music with kids. 
Pop-music turnover is faster than ever. The 
group that gets two or three successful al- 
bums in a row is harder to find. No sooner 


Your Father Should Know 





MUSIC 


do you figure out who Blink-182 is, than 
Blink-183 takes its place. And music is 


more splintered into niche markets and | 


tribal followings. It can be tricky to navigate 
the byways of postpunk and trip-hop, am- 
bient techno and speed metal. But remem- 
ber, there was a time when you had no 
trouble telling the difference between surf 
music and Merseybeat. 

And what do you do when your kids 
find their way back to the very music you 
always hated as a kid? You try to steer 
them to the iconoclastic New York Dolls; 


they stumble into the cheesy pyrotech- 
nics of Kiss. You send them off to discov- 
er early Chicago; they come back with 
Kansas. And what if, after all your careful 
guidance, they still love Limp Bizkit and 
Papa Roach? What if they still go out and 
buy that stuff by Eminem? At that point 
only the wisdom of age will do. Go back 
and take an unflinching look at your old 
record collection. There’s probably a 
Black Sabbath album in there some- 
where. —Reported by Benjamin Nugent/ 
New York and David E. Thigpen/Chicago 


By BENJAMIN NUGENT and delivered his David Byrne his CD rack. 
=== _ impersonation, | wanted to And when he 

hile my father is not know precisely what he meant reacted 

the Nugent who sang by “This is not my beautiful positively to 

Cat Scratch Fever, he house!/ This is not my beautiful —_indie-pop-riot 

and | have had more wife!" For mostofmy childhood —_grrri bands like 
conversations about rock 'n’ my father helped me decode Cadallaca, | 
roll than about anything else. rock songs. With his guidance, had to crow, 
Rock was the greatestjoyofhis |grewfondofboomeranthems _father-like, 
youth and continues to be the | might have otherwise to my friends. 
greatest joy of mine. | can't dismissed as stoned More 
imagine what my childhood ramblings, like Steely Dan's important, 
would have been like without Deacon Blues and Dylan's conversations 
my father's rock 'n' roll, and | Subterranean Homesick Blues. about rock kept 
can't imagine what my taste in And there were records in his our channels of 
rock 'n’ roll would be like if! collection | discovered myself, communication 
a pean edad poobigestsiten. and Food rab beau crazed PAPA WAS A ROLLING STONE: The Nugents 

My dad’s parents had Marianne Faithfull’s Broken teenager. Ata talk rock 'n’ roll over beers and vinyl 
absolutely nothing to do with English, albums | still number time when 
his discovery of rock music in among my favorites. There are, —_ parents usually seem like just parents gave us. Musical taste 
fifth grade, which came in the of course, bands we've agreed another indignity to be became our primary means of 
form of Thurston Harris's 45 to disagree on.|thinkLouReed endured, along with acne and distinguishing ourselves from 
Little Bitty Pretty One. He and the Velvet Underground sex-education rallies, rock one another. In college most 
listened to it 19 times in a row was sporadically brilliant; my gave us something to talk indie-rock kids respected hip- 
in a friend's basement. The dad thinks they were about. The old records of my hop, and most hip-hop kids 
moment! “got” rock took place _— sporadically awake. He finds father’s that bore the scars of respected indie rock, but there 
at home when | was four and the Band sublime; I think it obsessive listening—The was rarely any question as to 
my father introduced me tothe — sounds like a Canadian beer Beatles (a.k.a. the “White who was hip-hop (baggy 
Coasters—with a little hall. Album"), Let It Bleed— clothes) and who was indie 
explication, | discerned that Never one to be reminded me that he had (thrift-store clothes). The two 
Yakety Yak was a satirical discouraged by such suffered his own slings and groups tended to keep to 
broadside against parents differences of opinion, I've arrows and had sought the themselves. 
(“Just tell your hoodium friends —_ always tried to get my dad to same salve | had: great rock In other words, while rock 
outside/ You ain't got time to appreciate new bands | like. It songs. was the banner under which 
take aride"), andlinsistedthat _ irritates me when boomers We Gen Ys have used boomers rallied against their 
it be played six or seventimesa assume nobodyis cutting good music to connect with our parents, we their children have 
day. When my father tried to rock records anymore just parents in a way our parents used it to define ourselves in 
open me up to the woefully because they haven't heard couldn't connect with theirs. contrast to one another. So to 
inadequate Beatles, I'm pretty them, and | figure if | can But that intergenerational paraphrase The Great Gatsby, 
sure | tried to break something. _sell my old man on recent bonding has meant rock can whenever I feel like criticizing 
Before | was literate, | had overlooked albums of genius, never be an expression of somebody my age for liking 
definite opinions about rock. he'll spread the word solidarity for my generation the Creed, | remember that all the 
| can't remember a time throughout his generation. way it was for my father’s. people in this world haven't 

when | didn't want to know After years of campaigning for We came to our first had the advantages I've had. 
more about one rock song or Sonic Youth, | was inordinately —_ concerts already divided into My music, like my accent or 
another. When my father stood —_ proud when their opus subcultures, armed with the my eyes, marks me as my 
in the middle of our living room Daydream Nationtumedupon __ different rock educations our father's son. s 
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Battler, moralist and 
connoisseur, Alfred 
Stieglitz was the 
premier champion of 
modernism in the U.S. 
By ROBERT HUGHES — 


E WAS ONE OF THE MOST VIVID, 
idealistic, stubborn and thorny 
characters ever to appear in 
American culture. He was a 
battler, a moralist, an unstop- 
pable advocate for the artists 
he loved, a connoisseur of the 
erotic and one of the greatest 
photographers who ever tripped a shutter. 
Alfred Stieglitz (1864-1946) was the first 
American art dealer young modernism had. 
But to call him a dealer does him no justice. 
His influence was huge, and entirely for the 
good. Yet where was the great exhibition 
that traced his life’s work? The one that 
showed in detail how “his” artists related to 
him and, through him, to the embryonic 
American public for new art? 

Answer: it just opened at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. “Modern Art 
and America: Alfred Stieglitz and His New 
York Galleries” is a wonderfully informa- 
tive show, assembled at the highest level of 
quality, full of protein, no fat. It is installed 
with perfect taste and simplicity—as it 
should be, since that was how Stieglitz 
showed new art in his 291 Gallery, plain 
and direct. Organized by art historian 
Sarah Greenough and backed up by an 
excellent catalog with essays by a dozen 
leading art historians, the show is a must- 
see if you want to understand how mod- 
ernism grew in the U.S.; how America 
caught up with itself and with Paris; how, 
in the extraordinary blossoming of the 
first decades of the 20th century, American 
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STIEGLITZ BY STEICHEN 


Tireless and dedicated, Stieglitz (portrayed 
here by his friend and fellow photographer 
Edward Steichen in 1915) was the most 


consequential evangelist for the avant-garde in 


the visual arts that the U.S. had ever seen 
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BRANCUS! 


The sculptor, whose 
Mademoiselle 
Pogany, 1912, is 


seen here, was one 
of the European 
artists whom 
Stieglitz first placed 
before the American 
public 


The great American 
landscapist tested 
Stieglitz’s lifelong 
devotion and 
respect by behaving 
erratically and 
squandering loans. 
Shown here, his 
Sunset, 1922 











Stieglitz supported the 
deeply depressive and 
conficted Hartley both 
morally and financially. 
In acquiring Portrait of 
a German Officer, 
1914, he showed his 
ability to pick, early 
and accurately, the 
works that express the 
essence of the artists 
in his circle 


DOVE 


The painter of the 
masterly abstraction 
That Red One, 1944, 
viewed Stieglitz as a 
surrogate father. The 
men who mattered 
most to him, he once 
said, were “Christ, 
Einstein and Stieglitz” 








painting, sculpture and photography, in 
large part thanks to Stieglitz’s fervent early 
support, became as “modern” as American 
bridges, skyscrapers and trains. 

Born in 1864 to wealthy Jewish parents, 
Stieglitz was schooled in New York City but 
spent most of the 1880s in Germany, study- 
ing the relatively young art of which he was 
to be such a master: photography. This was 
his first obsession, and when he got back to 
New York, he made up his mind to revolu- 
tionize it. Most American photographers, to 
him, were stuffy and sentimental “pictorial- 
ists,” so bent on imitating the look of paint- 
ing that they couldn’t treat photography as 
an equal, independent medium. He devel- 
oped a “straight” photography—direct, can- 
did and true to nature—that captured Amer- 
ican city experience as it had never been 
caught on film before, from the steaming 
draft horses in The Terminal, 1893, to the 
exquisitely etched, near Japanese view of 
the Flatiron Building in snow, 1902. The 
hundreds of photos he made of Georgia 
O'Keeffe, his lover and (after 1924) his wife, 
are an intense and extended erotic essay. 
Never before had a camera scrutinized a 
woman so closely or praised a fine-boned 
body with such rapturous aesthetic effect. 

With his friend Edward Steichen, he 
founded what they called the Photo- 
Secession, a small group of progressive 
American photographers. For some 14 years 
after 1903, its superbly produced maga- 
zine, Camera Work (which Stieglitz edited 
and oversaw), set an unbeatable standard 
for art publishing in the U.S. The impact of 
Stieglitz’s work, and his charismatic per- 
sonality, on younger photographers like 
Paul Strand was incalculable. If Stieglitz 
had made nothing but photographs, he 
would deserve a permanent niche in the 
American pantheon—an idea that probably 
would have offended him, who thought in 
terms of change, not permanence. 

But, of course, this tireless magus made 
much more than photographs. There had 
never before been an American cultural dis- 
coverer like Stieglitz, and there will not be 
another. He was to modern art what Charles 
Lindbergh would become to aviation—Homo 
transatlanticus, the link between Paris and 
New York. He was by far the most conse- 
quential evangelist for the avant-garde in 
visual art that the U.S. had ever seen. First, 
he was the first man to set the work of 
Europeans like Paul Cézanne, Henri Ma- 
tisse, Pablo Picasso, Constantin Brancusi 
and Francis Picabia before the American 
public. Later, he would also be the first to 
back the chief American modernists of his 
time, not only O’Keeffe but also others of 
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greater aesthetic weight: John 
Marin, Marsden Hartley, Arthur 
Dove and Charles Demuth. 

People still think of the Ar- 
mory Show of 1913 as the sym- 
bolic launch of modernism in 
New York, but actually it hap- 
pened a few years earlier and in 
a much smaller place—“the 
biggest small room in the world,” 
as a friend called Stieglitz’s 
diminutive gallery at 291 Fifth 
Avenue, which he had started in 
1905 to promote photography 
and which started showing paint- 
ings and sculpture soon after. 

Modern art has been such a 
fixture of American life for so 
long that one is apt to forget what 
obstacles Stieglitz faced when he 
stood up for it. Forget the gener- 
al public; few Americans had 
even heard of Picasso or Matisse 
in 1910, and most jeered at their 
work as the daubing of absinthe- 
soaked madmen. Stieglitz, how- 
ever, didn’t give a damn. He took 
it as an article of faith that the 
masses would never grasp what 
he and his friends were up to. 
Cultural progress, he wrote in 
1903, only came about through 
“the fanatical enthusiasm of the 
revolutionist, whose extreme 
teaching has saved the mass from 
utter inertia.” Like so many of the 
best and brightest a century ago, 
he earnestly believed in progress 
in the arts—a lost faith today. 
While the broad American mid- 
dlebrow public frowned at mod- 
ernism, Stieglitz believed it was a 
model of authentic experience, 
the appointed bearer of a cul- 
ture’s life-force. 

Thus every time he embraced an 
artist’s work and showed it in his minus- 
cule gallery, it was to some extent a mis- 
sionary act, a declaration of faith, not a 
mere display of the latest thing in stock. 
“You know that there are very few artists in 
this country whose work means anything to 
me,” he wrote to Dove in 1922. “It is all too 
stillborn. Yours, and Marin’s, and Georgia’s 
are never like that.” And though Dove was 
plagued with difficulties—shortages of 
money and self-confidence, family crises, 
interruptions of every kind—Stieglitz nev- 
er wavered in his loyalty to the man who 
would come to paint such masterpieces of 
American abstraction as That Red One, 
1944. No wonder that Stieglitz became 
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STIEGLITZ room. catirat mages, 


Stieglitz was a great photographer. He 
American city experience in direct, 
candid shots like The Flatiron, 1902 


Dove's surrogate father—or that Dove once 
listed the men who mattered most to him 
as “Christ, Einstein and Stieglitz.” 
Likewise, Stieglitz’s lifelong bond with 
Marin was based on an intense mutual re- 
spect, although Marin was capable of 
putting it to unusual tests. Once, having ex- 
tracted an advance of $1,200 from his bud- 
dy and benefactor to keep himself and his 
new wife going for a year, the great land- 
scapist turned up after six weeks and told 
Stieglitz that he had blown every cent of it 
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buying a waterless island in 
Maine, and that his wife was ex- 
pecting. The chosen few who 
got to show at Stieglitz’s gal- 
leries were not members of a 
stable but rather part foster chil- 
dren and part co-explorers. “Re- 
member my fight for O’Keeffe 
and Marin is my fight for you as 
well,” he wrote to the frail and 
self-doubting Demuth. “We're 
all in one boat unsinkable.” 

What seems amazing, look- 
ing back on it, is how early, and 
how accurately, Stieglitz picked 
those works of art that lie at the 
= core of each artist’s achievement. 
2 Thus he supported for years the 

deeply depressive and conflicted 
Hartley, both morally and to 
some extent financially. And 
when you see the magnificent 
range of some 20 Hartleys in this 
show, you realize that the 
essence of the man is there: not 
only the profoundly felt abstrac- 
tions of military uniforms and in- 
signia like Portrait of a German 
Officer, 1914, done in mourning 
for his young German lover killed 
in the trenches, but also the New 
Mexico paintings, the Maine 
seascapes and the plangent, un- 
nerving grief of Eight Bells Folly: 
Memorial for Hart Crane, 1933. 
The eye didn’t just go for his 
contemporaries. Stieglitz was 
the first American to show 
“primitive” art in an “advanced” 
gallery—this being in the fall of 
1914. Anthropological museums 
showed jumbles and heaps of 
African artifacts, but Stieglitz— 
whose eyes had been opened to 
such things in Paris by Picasso, 
Matisse and others—was ready and willing 
to assign an inscrutable Ivory Coast mask 
the dignity and singularity of an old Floren- 
tine bronze, or a new Brancusi. Today crit- 
ics might find some unconscious bias in his 
belief that African art was close to the art of 
children: instinctive, untutored, vital. And 
because he thought much the same about 
art made by women, some feminist theorists 
might not like him much. 

Yet in the end, the breadth of Stieglitz’s 
mind, the energy of his passions and his 
unerring sense of radical beauty outweigh 
any quibbles. He was a hero, and one can 
only be grateful to the National Gallery for 
showing him at full scale and in such rich 
detail. a 
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LONDON’S FRESH NEW 
FACES: From left, 
Berryman, Buckland, 
Martin and Champion 





A rising star in its native Britain, Coldplay is 
the kinder, gentler alternative to Radiohead 


By BENJAMIN NUGENT 





T IS ALAW OF THE UNIVERSE THAT EVERY 
era has its cute British rock band and its 
brooding British rock band. The early 
’60s had the cuddly Beatles and the 
roguish Rolling Stones; the ’70s and ’80s 
had the romantic Police and the revolu- 
tionary Clash; the "90s had jocular Oasis 


and snide Blur. Since Radiohead, the band | 


infamously given to brooding, has emerged 
as the most prominent British rock export 
of the early 00s, the rise of a cute alterna- 
tive has seemed almost inevitable. 

Meet Coldplay—singer Chris Martin, 
23; guitarist Jonny Buckland, 23; bassist 


Guy Berryman, 22; and drummer Will | 


Champion, 22—four fresh-scrubbed British 
lads who teamed up three years ago at Uni- 
versity College London. The band’s first 
full-length album, Parachutes (Parlo- 
phone), made its debut last May at the top 
of the British charts, went on to sell more 
than 2 million copies, and is now available 
in the U.S. on the Nettwerk America label. 
It shared the warbling vocals and slow, 


stately beat of Radiohead’s more conserva- 

tive efforts, and comparisons between the 

two bands ran amuck in the music press— 

as did disdain from other musicians, who 

saw the newcomers as rip-offs. But in Jan- 

uary, Coldplay won three nominations for 

Brit Awards (the British Grammys), in- 

cluding Best British Group and Best 

British Album. Radiohead, whose mem- 

bers are in their early 30s and whose most 

recent album, Kid A, has met with massive 

critical acclaim and popular success, is up 

for those two awards as well. If Coldplay 

can steal just one Brit from Radiohead at 

the awards ceremony on Feb. 26, it will 

confirm its claim as the cute Radiohead al- 

ternative, instead of just Radiohead Lite. 
Martin, as well mannered 

and unassuming as fledgling 

rock stars come, downplays 

the significance of the nomina- 

tions. “Why isn’t PJ Harvey on 

the list? It’s kind of like getting 

selected for a team, and players 

that you think are better than 

you aren’t getting on there,” he 
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says. And Martin doesn’t seem to mind 


8} standing in Radiohead’s shadow. “The first 


song we put out was a bit of a Radiohead 
copy,” he confesses, referring to the track 
Bigger Stronger. “Also, we're on the same la- 
bel, we're both middle class, we're both in- 


| terested in writing passionate songs. I don’t 


have any problem with comparisons.” 

But the differences between Coldplay 
and Radiohead go far beyond Coldplay's 
fresh-faced look. First, there’s the music. 
Coldplay sticks to conventionally struc- 
tured songs with melodic piano and guitar 
arrangements; in its recent work, Radio- 
head has left standard song forms behind 
and nearly abandoned traditional pop 
melodiousness. Then there are the lyrics. 
Take the opening lines to Coldplay's hit 
single Yellow: “Look at the stars/ see how 
they shine for you.” Now compare that 
with the Radiohead line “I woke up suck- 
ing a lemon.” And, finally, there’s Cold- 
play's nonthreatening, accessible public 
persona. “I’m reading a book right now 
called Men Are from Mars, Women Are 


from Venus,” says Martin, without a trace of 


embarrassment. “I’m in my first long-term 
relationship, and I can’t quite work it out.” 
Radiohead’s reading list tends more to- 
ward Martin Amis and Niall Griffiths. 

The sweetness that comes out in Cold- 
play’s songs is at the root of both its appeal 
and its limitations. The sugary pickup lines 
(“In a haze, a stormy haze/ I'll be around, 
I'll be loving you always”) and delicate mu- 
sic might appeal to fans of old-fashioned 
pop balladry but not to many edgier listen- 
ers. Of course, Coldplay isn’t particularly 
edgy. Berryman studied to be an engineer, 
like his father, before rock claimed him. 
Martin is reported to have a fondness for 
cricket and to drink rarely. 

This month Coldplay began its first U.S. 
tour, a step that is often a rite of passage for 
British bands with big ambitions. Cold- 
play’s U.S. sales figures are nothing to write 
home about so far, and chances are, the 
band members are playing venues consid- 
erably smaller than the ones they're used 
to. But the experience may be just what 
Coldplay needs to develop from British 
darlings to world-class rockers. The band’s 
charm is undeniable; its hooks are hard to 

shake. Who says first records by 
bands smack out of college have 
to be lyrically complex or push 
the envelope musically? In this 
teen-pop age, a collection of per- 
fectly good rock songs that actu- 
ally sells is cause for joy. And joy, 
in the end, is what cute bands 
are supposed to deliver. i 











LIFE WITH JUDY GARLAND: ME AND MY 
SHADOWS ABC, Feb. 25 and 26, 9 p.m. E.T. 


Imitation is indeed the sincerest form of | 


television, now that celebrity mimicry 
has become a fixture of sweeps specials. 
Shadows delivers 
two dead-on Gar- 
land impressions: 
as child star Judy, 
Tammy Blanchard 
is a nervy ball of 
ambition; as the 
older Garland be- 
set by drug, mon- 
ey and marital 
woes, Judy Davis 
performs with her 
usual brittle, I- 
need-a-cigarette archness. But like so 
many rags-to-riches-to-rehab biopics, this 
mini-series gets the what of its story better 
than the why. The public, Shadows says, 
admired but never understood the edgy 
woman that the Dorothy of Oz became. 
This unilluminating treatment won't 
change that. —By James Poniewozik 
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THE CIRCLE Directed by Jafar Panahi [ran 

has won international renown with films 

about children. Panahi made two of them: 

The White Balloon and The Mirror, about 

little girls stranded on the streets of Tehran. 
¥ mF 


CINEMA 


: 


WINSTAR C 





Now he reveals with unflinching sympathy 
how a female of any age can be lost in a 
man’s world. The Circle is a dexterously 
constructed drama about one long night in 
the lives of half a dozen female ex-convicts 
in the Islamic republic, each of whom has 
been imprisoned, or may soon be, for such 
“crimes” as riding in a car with a man not 
her husband. This is a daring, despairing, 
beautiful work. —By Richard Corliss 


RECESS: SCHOOL’S OUT Directed by Chuck 
Sheetz This is the Disney version of South 
Park: cheeky, sketchily drawn kids in con- 


SHORT TAKES 











flict with clueless, 
tyrannical adults. 
Given its aus- 
pices, Recess is in- 
finitely less trans- 
gressive than the 





competition; its 
| dialogue will not 
bring a blush to a 
parentally guid- 
ing grownup’s 
cheek. Here, sum- 
| mer vacation is 
under high-tech 
threat from a rogue teacher—vocally 


Woods—who is easily thwarted by the 
busy brats. It’s a weightless, but not 
entirely feckless, way to pass a rainy 
afternoon when your kids are whiney and 
restless. —By Richard Schickel 


USB: 


John Grisham Memo to 
Hollywood's leading men: 
Just because it’s a Gri- 
sham book doesn’t mean 
there’s a part for you. The 
hero is a seven-year-old 
boy learning life lessons from 
his Pappy during a 1952 cotton harvest. 
This semiautobiographical tale has some 








class struggle and a pinch of sex, but here 





| the author known for his movie-ready legal 
thrillers takes time to chill. Too much time, 
in fact, at 388 pages. But his compassion for 
his characters is infectious, and the book is 


| finally rewarding—a Sunday sermon froma 
| Friday-night storyteller. 


—By Jess Cagle 


FINDING FISH By Antwone Quenton Fisher 
You can almost hear the pitch for Fisher’s 
screenplay, currently in production and 
now fleshed out in his memoir: Dickens 
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characterized by a comically nasty James | 





in Cleveland! The Color Purple, but true 
and male and set in the 1960s! The facts of 
of-the-week ring: re- 
lentlessly abusive fos- 
ter care; redemption 
| through military ser- 
vice; and irrepressible 
intellect. But detailed 
es the tale, and Fisher's \ 
| searing, luminous por- * 
trait of his childhood 
transcends the familiar, as does his 
retroactive (and likely hard-won) ten- 
derness toward the boy no one else 


his life have a movie- — 
wal 

accounting distinguish- 

loved. —By Lise Funderburg 
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NEIGHBORHOODS Olu Dara Cornetist/ 
guitarist/vocalist Olu Dara has worked as 
| a sideman for such jazz greats as Art 
Blakey and Cassandra Wilson and com- 
posed music for the plays of August Wil- 
son. Dara’s latest solo album, Neighbor- 
hoods, proves he’s a master in his own 
right. Dara has an itinerant musical 
spirit—drawing from percussive African 
pop on the joyous Massamba, and on 
Bahamian folk for the stirring Out on 
the Rolling Sea. His dark, commanding 
voice, like the strong, muddy currents of 
the Mississippi, winds its way though all 
these songs, baptizing them with the 
blues. —By Christopher John Farley 
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40 million 


e-file’s 





CS a 


Join the 40 million people 
who will use IRS e-file 
this year. 

It’s fast, accurate, 
secure—and now you 
can even sign your tax 
return electronically. 

Expecting a refund? 
You'll get it back in half 
the usual time. With 
Direct Deposit to your 
account, you can get it in 
as little as ten days. 

Do you owe more tax? 
You can e-file your 
return now, then wait 
until April 16th to pay. 
You can even charge the 
balance to a credit card. 
Or pay by Direct Debit 
from your bank account. 

Ask your tax preparer 
to e-file your return. Or 
check out the various 
options to e-file yourself. 
This year, you can e-file 
both federal and state 
tax returns. 

For details, see your 


tax professional or visit 





us at WWW.irs.gov 
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NEWS YOU CAN 


Consumer health newsletters are feeding much needed 
medical advice to a hungry population of aging Americans 


By BARBARA CORNELL 





S A RETIRED JOBS COUNSELOR WHO 
studied government in college, Mimi 
Singer’s medical credentials might as 
well have been issued by the Hold- 
the-Mayo Clinic. But when doctors couldn't 
explain why an older friend nearly passed 
out over lunch, it was Singer who advised the 
woman to drink water during and after meals 
to avoid a sudden drop in blood pressure. 
“My friend has drunk water with her food 
ever since,” Singer says, “and she’s fine.” 
Singer’s deft diagnosis came courtesy of 
a medical newsletter, one of a burgeoning 
arsenal published for consumers. The na- 
tion’s top 10 consumer health newsletters 
reach more than 4.4 million subscribers, 
many of them older, educated women hun- 





| gry for reliable, understandable sources that 
sort through the daily onslaught of unevalu- 
ated health information. Singer buys Cornell 
University’s Women’s Health Advisor, as 
well as Nutrition Action Healthletter from 
the Center for Science in the Public Interest 


and Johns Hopkins Medical Letter, Health | 


After 50. “At my age, your body has all kinds 
of surprise quirks,” explains Singer, 70. “You 
don’t always want to run to the doctor, so it’s 
helpful to know a bit of self-help.” 

As people live longer, the content of 
medical newsletters has evolved from basic 
stories about diseases and diets toward 
growing emphasis on fitness and preven- 
tion. Some try to help readers communicate 
better with doctors; others try to help read- 
ers avoid doctors altogether. Demystifying 
the latest scientific studies is still a staple, but 


GENERATIONS 


newsletters snort help sort fact from 
rumor, especially in alternative health. “It’s 
a really wonderful time to be involved,” says 
Dale Ogar, managing editor of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Wellness Letter, 
“because so much is changing.” 

When Nutrition Action began in 1974, 
jogging was something you did to your 
memory, and watching what you ate meant 
making sure your steak didn’t burn. The 
first big medical newsletter, now called 
Harvard Health Letter, arrived a year later. 
Today the Oxbridge Directory of Newslet- 
ters 2000 lists 40 pages of health and nutri- 
tion newsletters, priced generally from $20 
to $40 a year. 

Why would anyone pay that kind of 
money when the Internet is chock-full of 
medical resources? “It’s not the information 
itself,” says Alan Rees, author of the Con- 
sumer Health Information Source Book, 
which reviews 47 subscription newsletters. 
“You can get a superabundance of that on 
the Internet. People want simple advice. Is 
it good? Is it bad? Does it apply to me?” 

Still, intense competition, higher 
postal rates and declining subscriptions 
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Here, in alphabetical order, are see Pepa ney mewnectints te Sat 
the nation’s 10 most popular ine their own health. They have revamped 
paid-circulation health newsletters: formats, changed names and identified 

new markets. Alternative medicine, for ex- 

ample, has such broad appeal that it is the 
focus of three of the 10 most popular 
health newsletters and is a frequent 
topic in the others, including the Janu- 
ary issue of the starchy Harvard Health 

Letter. “Baby boomers, who have de- 

fined so many trends as the bulge in the 

python, are beginning to move along in 
= age,” says David Thorne, president of 












Thorne Communications and publisher of 
Dr. Andrew Weil's Self Healing, a leading 
alternative-medicine newsletter. Boom- 
er fitness enthusiast Harvey Mysel, 49, of 
Glencoe, IIl., grew frustrated by tradi- 
tional newsletters that always seemed to 

call for further study. Now he finds con- 

firmation of his diet and health beliefs in 
Dr. Weil’s newsletter and Dr. David 

Williams’ Alternatives for the Health- 
Conscious Individual. “I'm the choir, 
and they're preaching to me,” says My- 
sel, “and I feel good about that.” 

Different newsletters have differ- 
ent bedside manners. An epilepsy story 
in the Public Citizen Health Research 

Group’s Health Letter reads like a no- 
nonsense government report. By con- 
trast, a breast story from Dr. Christiane 

Northrup’s dear-friend-style Health Wis- 

dom for Women advises, “Imagine that 

your perceptions and thoughts are mag- 
ic wands with which you can transform 
your life.” 

For new readers, the healthiest 
thing to exercise is common sense. “Be 
wary, because more and more groups 
are putting out newsletters. Try to stick 

with those that have a good track rec- 
ord,” says Miriam Nelson, founder of 
StrongWomen.com, author of such 
books as Strong Women Stay Young 
and adviser to the board of the Tufts 
University Health & Nutrition Letter. 
“And make sure you read critically. If 
you've got to eat 6 Ibs. of chocolate to 
boost your immune system, it’s not 
going to work.” 

Veteran readers have one com- 
plaint that medicine can’t cure. “I 
don’t have enough time,” says Margot 
Green, 67, a Manhattan businesswoman 

Berkeley, Wellness Letter who reads Harvard Women’s Health Watch 

Readable, down-to-earth advice from the but has stopped saving back issues. “There's 

School of Public Health about health, only so much you can consume and just so 

fitness and nutrition (Health Letter many hours in a day.” With enough useful 

= nuggets, though, devotees like Green look 
forward to many more busy—and healthy— 

days ahead. oo 
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\CE-COLD COMFORT 


The living isn’t exactly easy at Quebec City’s Ice Hotel, but a 
night's stay on a bed of cold crystal can be a magical experience 


By VALERIE MARCHANT QUEBEC CITY 


OU WOULDN'T BOOK A ROOM AT QUEBEC 
City’s Ice Hotel for its amenities. 
There are no minibars, no televisions, 
no phones—not even indoor bath- 
rooms for that matter. Warmth? The tem- 


perature in each of the hotel's six guest | 


rooms is about 25°F. In fact, the beds are 
made of ice. Jacques Desbois, founder 
and operator of the Ice Hotel, makes no 
bones about just what the place offers: 
“We're a thrill service,” he says, “not a 
lodging service.” 

Yet when the Ice Hotel opened last 
month, the rooms were booked for weeks. 
Before the hotel closes at the end of March 
(what with the spring thaw and all), Des- 
bois and his partners expect to more than 
meet their operating budget of some 
$530,000, thanks to overnight guests’ pay- 





ing $100 for bed and breakfast, about 
40,000 day visitors who pay $8 for a tour, 
as well as income from numerous corpo- 
rate events and sponsors. 

Clues to the success of this frostbitten 
abode become evident as soon as you enter 
its lobby, where the elegant furniture nev- 
er needs dusting because it’s all made of 
ice, and the floors never need polishing 
since they're carpeted with snow. In the 
adjoining bar, the guests, all bundled up in 


their winter coats and hats, are quite hap- | 


py to tell you that they have traveled from 
as far as Australia—for the adventure and to 
celebrate life and its major events, includ- 
ing weddings, reunions and birthdays. 
Whether they describe their adventure as 
soft or hard and consider snow exotic or 
familiar, they are ebullient. 

Desbois, a Quebec businessman, got 
the idea in 1996 from an article about the 
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first, and at that time only, ice hotel, in 
Sweden. “Why not build an ice hotel here 
in Quebec?” he asked himself. If some 
40,000 visitors a year were willing to trav- 
el to a tiny village 125 miles above the Arc- 
tic Circle to visit the Swedish ice hotel, 
Desbois reasoned, how many more would 
come to one in a place as accessible as the 
city of Quebec, which already attracts 
more than 6 million visitors each year? 
Once armed with partners, funding and a 
feasibility plan, he entered into an agree- 
ment with the owners of the Swedish hotel, 
now in its 10th year, so that he could bene- 
fit from their expertise in building a solid, 
safe structure. Desbois was also confident 
that he could handle the ephemeral build- 
ing material, as he had experience building 
igloo villages for festivals and eco-events. 
A series of connected igloos covering 
10,000 sq. ft., the hotel is but a few minutes’ 
walk from the Manoir Montmorency, once 
home of Queen Victoria’s father, and the 
mighty waterfalls that have drawn visitors 
for hundreds of years. There is nothing flim- 
sy about the building, as it’s composed of 


| 4,750 tons of compressed snow and ice. Its 


domed ceilings are 16 ft. at their peak; its 
walls are 7-ft. thick. In the hotel, an ice chan- 
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delier shimmers over world-class ice sculp- 
tures of various subjects, including animals, 
an igloo and Inuit as they go about their life. 
Paintings of wintry Quebec scenes are en- 
cased in ice in one of two separate art gal- 
leries. There’s even a little movie theater, 
where pelts cover the stadium-style seats 
and I catch a short film about the North. 

The bedrooms are a whimsical combi- 
nation of styles and periods—all done in ice 
and snow. In the Old Québécois room, the 
hands of a grandfather clock never move 
past midnight, a stag’s head offends no an- 
imal lover, a huge old-fashioned chest is 
permanently shut. Tall, icy fingers hold 
candles in the Dali room, where two frozen 
sofas shaped like lips resemble those in his 
famous painting Mae West’s Face. 

Settling into my room for the night, I 
click off the bedside switch that controls 
the fiber-optic lights shining from inside 
my bed and slide into my sleeping bag. I 
pull off all my clothes but my underwear, 
socks and hat, stuffing them into the bottom 
of the bag to keep them warm. Then I zip 
myself in, trying to secure the bag tightly 
around my face—but not over my mouth. In 
the survival class held for guests on arrival, 
we were warned not to breathe into our 
sleeping bags, since the moisture we create 
would make us miserably cold. 

Gradually my eyes adjust to the dark, 
domed room, my ears to an almost tangible 
silence and my nose to the crisp scent of 
snow. Words from a Hans Christian An- 
dersen story come to mind: “The walls of 
the Snow Queen’s castle were made of 
drifting snow, and the doors and windows 
of piercing winds.” The urge to call for help 
on the cell phone by my bed recedes: I 
have finally found my childhood fairy-tale 
palace. I drift in and out of sleep. 

In the morning at breakfast in the 
Manoir, Karen Whitcomb, who is there 
from New Durham, N.H., with her fiancé 
and business partner Scott Drummey, re- 
ports having had “the best night’s sleep I’ve 
ever had in a hotel.” Both former glacier 
scientists, the pair are clearly in their ele- 
ment. Less used to snow is a couple from 
Dallas, Doug Lainhart and Martena Gooch, 
who also said they enjoyed themselves in 
their double sleeping bag. But I suspect it 
was love that kept them warm. 

Next year’s Ice Hotel, planned for the 
Duchesnay Ecotourism Station, a 30- 
minute drive from the city of Quebec, will be 
a bit more forgiving. After frolicking in win- 
ter activities and chilling out in an even 
grander Ice Hotel, guests will have the op- 
tion of retreating to luxurious lodges, with 
phones—and even a bathroom. a 
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A. I don’t know if enjoyable is 
the word I would use. I’ve had 
an enlightening time. I've had a life- 
changing time. I'm a much different 
person now than I was before this book 
came out. 

Q. What's it like to meet the public? 

A. People who meet me who have read 
the book feel that they have a person- 
al connection to me—to tell me their 
woes, their illnesses, the people they 
have lost in their life. Or they want to 
know more about some of the wisdom 
that Morrie had. Sometimes they mis- 
take me for Morrie. They'll call me 
Morrie. They'll hold me to extremely 
high standards of behavior. It’s almost 
like being held to clerical types of 
standards sometimes. And I never was 
that good a person. I would like to as- 
pire to be, but sometimes I have to re- 
mind people that I was the guy sitting 
on the other side of the bed. Morrie 
was the wise old man; I was trying to 
learn from him. 

Q. In what ways have you changed? 

A. I certainly have become more pa- 
tient with people. I’ve become better 
at listening to people’s sad stories, and 
maybe even having something to say 
that’s of some value. When I first be- 
gan, I was overwhelmed. I was hearing 
about so many people dying. I didn’t 
know what to say. I would just listen 
and say “I’m sorry,” and then feel in- 
adequate. But a lot of times, I’ve 
learned, what people really want is 
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Tuesdays with Morrie, the moving story of a 
teacher, his wisdom and his death, has more 
than S million copies in print in 31 languages. 
Time talked with the author in New York City 





somebody to talk to. They want to 
know that somebody else has gone 
through it. They want to know that 
there’s a little light at the end of the 
tunnel. That changes you. 
Q. What's wrong with our attitudes 
about older people? 
A. When Morrie was at his weakest and 
his most helpless, that’s when he had 
the most to offer. But there were people 
who came to visit him, and he needed 
help urinating. He couldn’t even 
get up. So he'd say, Will you hold 
the beaker? And they'd freak out. 
Maybe they'd do it or maybe 
they'd say no, but they wouldn’t 
come back. Instead of seeing him 
as a guy who was facing death and 
had all this wisdom, it would be, 
He’s the guy I have to hold the 
beaker for. Well, you're missing out 
on a great thing there. You guys have 
got to get past what you think is dis- 
gusting and what you think you can’t 
do. I’m not sure how capable our gen- 
eration is going to be. A lot of us are way 
too selfish to do that. But we're going to 
face it, like it or not. 
Q. Why do you think Tuesdays with 
Morrie has been so successful? 
A. Troll it around in my head. We all lose 
somebody we care about and want to 
find some comforting way of dealing 
with it, something that will give us a lit- 
tle closure, a little peace. When Morrie 
says, “Death ends a life, but not a rela- 
tionship,” that’s the thing that comes 
back over and over. We say, “That's 
what I've been looking for.” 
Q. Will you write more about Morrie? 
A. I promised right from the start that 
there would be no Wednesdays with 
Morrie. It wasn’t going to be a fran- 
chise. Although there have been many, 
many publishers who would love [to 
publish a sequel]. I’ve turned down 
bumper stickers. I’ve turned down day 
planners. I’ve turned down calendars. 
Bracelets. Refrigerator magnets. I've 
said no to everything, because this was 
never supposed to be a commercial 
endeavor. Somebody came to me last 
night and said they'd like to do a cruise 
based on Tuesdays with Morrie. You've 
got the wrong guy. It’s just not what I 
had in mind. —By Andrea Sachs 
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about outliving your money. pany. And the best part is, with 


Well, the good news is you don’t our annuity your income has the 


have to. Fidelity’ has a way you opportunity to increase to help 
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WHICH WE FIXED. 
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Chores, Anyone? 
As parents increasingly hire out the housework, 
do kids miss a lesson in responsibility? 

I’M NO MARTHA STEWART, BUT AS A CHILD I DID LEARN 
how to sort laundry, and I mean the right way, with 


none of the slipshod mixing of the pinks and the reds 
that I see creeping into our culture these days. If 


F 


AMILY 





called upon, I can also execute a crisp hospital corner on a top sheet. It used 
to be perfectly ordinary to learn these household skills from chore-savvy peo- 
ple like my mother, whose idea of recreation was to wash down the walls. 

I am bringing this up because of a troubling conversation I had 


the other day with my own daughters. 

Me: I'm afraid those dark socks will 
bleed on the shirts. 

Eleven-year-old: Bleed? 

Nine-year-old: A sock has veins? 

Three-year-old: Can I see the blood? 

This sort of exchange is becoming 
common in households as today’s time- 
strapped and affluent 
parents increasingly 
hire help to do the 
chores they used to do 
themselves. Since both 
parents work at least 
part time in the major- 
ity of families, it’s not 
surprising that nearly 
20% of households 
hire help to clean, a 
percentage the Federal 
Government says is 
growing. 

Speaking as one of 
those harried workers, 
I long ago vanquished 
any guilt about having 
other people scrub the 
floors, wash the clothes or chip the baked- 
on crud off casserole dishes. Like most of 
the 273 participants in a 1998 University of 
Maryland study that found mothers spend 
slightly more time now with their children 
than they did in 1965, I cut back on house- 
work to protect time with my kids. 

But speaking as a parent? My kids 
learn to do the things they see me do. So I 
worry about the consequences of raising a 
generation that may never learn through 
observation that the best way to remove 
dust from carved chair legs is with a Q-Tip. 
More than dreading a world in which it is 


considered O.K. to leave globs of tooth- | 


paste to dry in the sink, I fear the reper- 
cussions of never learning to be account- 





PITCHING IN: Working parents have to 
choose which tasks to keep in the family 





able for your own mess. Call me paranoid, 
but I started to fear that children who nev- 
er feel the need to make their own bed 
would grow into adults who don’t feel re- 
sponsible for making their own happiness. 

Luckily, at about the time I was getting 
myself really worked up, I phoned Nancy 
Folbre, an economist who studies how the 
use of time affects the 
well being of families. 
She reassured me. “De- 
cide what forms of work 
are important to your 
identity, then do them 
with your children,” 
she said. “But personal- 
ly? I don’t particularly 
care who cleans my toi- 
lets. I don’t feel enno- 
bled by that job.” Of 
course, Folbre has done 
it enough to know it’s 
hard, honest work you 
can be proud of doing 
well. Kids armed with a 
scrub brush will learn 
too. But for you, the en- 
nobling work may be chores like baking with 
children or helping an ailing neighbor with 
yard work. Folbre had a special message for 
parents of daughters: Think twice before 
teaching them that housework is an essential 
part of their future. You want to avoid im- 
posing a higher standard on girls than on 
boys, Folbre said, “because women already 
do the vast majority of the housework.” 

At least I think that’s what she said. 
There was a lot of noise in the back- 
ground because her husband was doing 
the dishes. ca 
For more information, see the Website at 
Parenting.com. You can send e-mail to 
Michelle at mslat@well.com 
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but is causing a side effect: heads that 
are fiat in the back. The condition can 


KINDER, GENTLER P.E. Competition 
may inspire some grade-school athletes, 
but for less agile kids the pressure can 
make gym class torturous and turn them 
off sports for life. So more schools are 
adopting physical-education curriculums 
that emphasize cooperation, according 
to the National Association for Sport and 
Physical Education. For instance, the 
human-target sport of dodge ball has been 
replaced with games like bombardment, 
in which the goal is to move a large ball 
along by throwing smaller balls at it. 
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Father knows best. 
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Against the Grain 


Some folks can’t stomach the gluten found in 
cereals. It may be hurting their head as well 


LONGTIME READERS OF THIS COLUMN KNOW THAT 
I’m a big fan of eating whole grains as part of a 
healthful, balanced diet. But that’s not always so 
easy. There are some people—most of them of Eu- 
ropean ancestry—for whom many grains are dangerous. Their body can’t 
tolerate a protein called gluten that’s found in wheat, rye and barley. For 
reasons that aren't clear, their immune system responds to the presence 
of gluten in the diet by attacking the small intestine. Gluten sensitivity can 





CHRISTINE GORMAN 


lead to severe malnutrition, 
and appears to increase the 
risk of certain cancers. 


slow.” Other peaks occur just be- 
fore puberty and in the 40s. 
Adults often exhibit a much 


Now comes word that j wider range of symptoms. They 
this condition, known as i i may or may not have diarrhea. 
celiac disease, may affect ate 1) Frequently they become ane- 
the brain as well. In a study (\ mic, because their intestine 






published in the journal . 
Neurology, Dr. Marios Hadji- 
vassiliou and his colleagues at 
the Royal Hallamshire Hospital in 
Sheffield, England, found that a 
wheat-free diet dramatically reduced 
the number of debilitating headaches 
suffered by some of their gluten- 
sensitive patients. MRI brain scans sug- 
gest that gluten somehow triggered an y 
inflammatory response in the white ; 
matter of the cerebrum. 

It was a small study, and it has yet 
to be reproduced. But the Neurolo- | 
gy report underscores an important 


ae can’t absorb much iron. Compli- 

cating the diagnosis is the fact that 

i] many symptoms of celiac disease 

@ are seen in other illnesses, such as 

Crohn’s disease, ulcerative colitis, di- 
verticulosis or intestinal infections. 

If you are found to suffer from 

gluten sensitivity, you'll soon discover 

h that it’s difficult to adopt a gluten-free 

diet. The protein is widely used as a 

thickener in soups, canned vegetables 

and other processed foods and often 

contaminates products made with 

oats. It also takes a while to get used 

) to bread baked with flour made from 






point about celiac disease: its symp- | rice, soy or potatoes (none of which 

toms can be unpredictable and may / contain gluten). 

mimic those of other disorders. Whatever you do, don’t as- 
Fortunately, doctors have de- sume that you can reliably di- 

veloped reliable tests to diag- | \ agnose the condition yourself. 

nose the illness. The presence of ! \ “We get calls all the time from 


several key antibodies in the people who have been gluten- 


blood provides one important GLUTEN’S REVENGE: free for six months or a year and 
clue. The clincher is an endo- peer eg ese sr mg now wonder if they have celiac 
scopic examination of the small attacking itself disease,” says Sue Goldstein, 


founder of the Westchester Ce- 
liac Support Group in New York. By then, 
diagnosis is very difficult; the telltale anti- 
bodies will have disappeared, and the 
intestinal biopsy may not show anything 
wrong. You may even have to re-expose 
yourself to wheat—and get sick again—to 
prove that your gut instinct was right. 


intestine that reveals damage 
wrecked by a runaway immune system. 
Although celiac disease is a hereditary | 
disorder, it can strike at any time, starting | 
in childhood. “The first peak occurs at one | 
to three years of age,” says Dr. Marvin | 
Ament, a pediatric gastroenterologist at 
UCLA. “Typically, within six months after 
the introduction of cereals [to an infant's 
diet], you'll see a change in the stools. 
There’s progressively more diarrhea, and 
you'll notice that the growth rate starts to 


For more info, visit time.com/personal or 
search for “celiac” at www.niddk.nih.gov. 
E-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 








NO SWEAT Perspire so 
heavily that you don’t dare 
lift your arm? German researchers have 
come up with a novel treatment: tiny lz 
doses of the botulinum toxin—yes, the i. 
same poison that causes botulism— | 
injected directly into the armpits. A dozen 

or so injections are enough to block the 
nerves that activate sweat glands, but the 
treatment works only for those who suffer 
from truly excessive sweating in a 

restricted area, such 

as the armpits 
or the hands. 
If you drip 
sweat from 
head to toe, 
better stick 
witha shower. 70 
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BAD NEWS = 


FRUITY SETBACK Fruits 

and vegetables are packed 

with anticancer agents, but 

don't count on them to prevent 

breast tumors. A report that pooled the 
results of eight studies involving 350,000 
women found no evidence that eating 
even the most promising veggies—such 
as broccoli, kale and carrots—lowers a 
woman's risk of breast cancer. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS Folks who snore 
and feel drowsy the next day—even after 
eight hours of sleep—may have problems 
more serious than just getting a good 
night's rest. A study finds that snoring 
sleepyheads are twice as 

to suffer a 
stroke as ordinary 
snoozers. How 
come? The odd 
sleep patterns may 
be a sign of sleep 
apnea, a condition in 
which breathing briefly stops 
throughout the night—possibly disrupting 
blood flow to the brain. 


FILL 'ER UP Do you feel unusually short 


of breath during exercise? It’s a classic 
symptom of congestive heart failure, but 
you may have a form of the disease 
doctors barely understand. For years, 
heart failure was thought to have been 
caused by the heart's inability to pump 
blood efficiently. Now a study shows that 
half of all patients may have a different 

altogether: their hearts don't 

fill up with blood. Doctors still 

don't know how best to treat the 
problem, but they do know who is most 
likely to develop it: hypertensive women 
over age 65. -By Janice M. Horowitz 
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MADE FROM 100% WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT — IT’S AS REAL AS IT GETS. 
Post SHREDDED WHEAT ’N BRAN. 100% GOOD. 
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That-a LUCIANO PAVAROTTI, he’s-a so crazy! At a London press conference to announce 
a charity concert in Hyde Park, the tenor revealed that he hopes to duet with some spe- 
cial guests—more special even than Placido Domingo and that other tenor guy. “I have 
spoken to MADONNA and Paul McCartney,” said Pavarotti, 65. “I would love to sing 
with them, as they are the best—and I’m not bad myself—but we don't know yet if 
that will happen. Madonna has a very clear idea. She promised she would come if 
we could sing together Caro Mio Ben. [But] don’t make a big story,” he told the 
abundant press corps. “She told me in confidence.” A Madonna rep had no 
official comment. As for Madonna's rumored duet with Britney Spears, 
Spears was a relative model of restraint when she told a Swedish maga- 
zine, “There never were any clear plans, only lots of talk. But I'd really 
love to do it." Back to Pavarotti: “I have asked Madonna, but she has 
been busy. First she makes the baby, and then, | don't know.” 





No! Liberace Too? 


Very rarely does the Wall Street 
Journal get to talk about mat- 
ters of the heart. So when it got 
the chance, the chronicler of 
high finance went for it with a 
tabloid’s hunger for gossipy 
detail. The subject: LEONA 
HELMSLEY, 80. The hotelier and 
ex-convict had been telling 
confidants that she was dating 
her real estate empire’s vice 
chairman, Patrick Ward, 45, 
and that the two were consider- 
ing marriage. Apparently, she 
was totally unaware, until an as- 
sociate told her, that Ward is 
gay. Ward left the company in 
late January but only after pur- 
chasing a 60-unit New York 
City apartment complex from 
Helmsley for less than $1 mil- 
lion—a seriously deep dis- 
count. So was Helmsley swin- 
dled or was she just oblivious? 
“He could not have made it 
more clear in his public and pri- 
vate statements that he had no 
romantic interest in Mrs. Helm- 
sley,” claims Ward’s attorney. 
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- HE KEEPS CUSTODY 
- OF THE NICKNAME 


» The media may not be able to call 

* an election correctly, but when it 
comes to the really important 
things, we don’t mess around. 
Untold hours of due diligence 
the past few weeks indicated 
that f ce and 
Jennifer Lopez were no longer 
together. The couple issued de- 
nials, but finally Combs admitted 
what those of us in the fourth es- 
tate already knew. “He and his 
love Jennifer Lopez have, in fact, 
broken up,” read a statement re- 
leased by a Puffy publicist on— 
ouch!—Valentine’s Day. It wasn't 
exactly Combs’ best week. In ad- 
dition to losing Lopez, he suf- 
fered a major blow at his ongoing 
weapons’ possession and bribery 
trial when his driver, Wardell 
Fenderson, testified that Combs 
offered him $50,000 to take the 
rap after shots rang out at a New 
York City nightclub. On the 
brighter side, Combs could see 
Lopez again soon, albeit under 
the less-than-glamorous lighting 
of a witness box. 







BUT HE WAS FIRST IN THEIR HEARTS 


When the Grammy Awards went looking for a host this year, they tried 
Rosie O'Donnell, Whoopi Goldberg and Jim Carrey. But JON STEWART, 

who agreed to play host to the show a full seven days before the live 
Wednesday night telecast, was almost definitely their fourth choice. “At 

a certain point,” says Stewart, “I think they're literally like ‘Can we do this 
without a host?’ As of Friday, Stewart still hadn't written a single joke, 
though he didn't seem concerned about finding material. “Right now I'm 
driving to a Virgin MegaStore, and I'm just gonna sit there for a while, put 
the headphones on and go, ‘Ahh, | like this Beck. Hmmm ... the Radiohead 
is quirky.’ Luckily, this year you have such a large story with Eminem that 
you have to address it off the top. And given my style of bludgeoning 
humor, I'll just keep addressing it until they pull me offstage.” 
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And the Nominees Are... 


What if Oscars were awarded for real-life performances? 


Denise Rich, TRAFFIC 
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CONNECTORS & SWITCHES 


Every day you're using Products 
from ITT industfies without poticing 
them. And we like it that Way 
Technology shouldn't be noticeable 
It should be reliable. 

Whether we'reibuilding high 
purity valves for pharmaceutical 
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allow a weather satellite to create 
forecasting images, you'll 
never be aware of our technology. 
Which is good, 

Becauseit isn't about technology, 
it's about life. 
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YOU ARE A MICROSCOPIC SPECK IN THE UNIVERSE. 
YOU MIGHT AS WELL BE 
A MICROSCOPIC SPECK WITH MORE POWER. 
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